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Peepe re.” 

Mr. Grsson’s articles, though addressed to young people, are 
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THE PATH OF SOULS. 
w= the untutored savage who was here be- 


fore us looked out from some clear hill-top 
upon a breadth of heaven, and saw the glowing arch 
of the galaxy, his instant idea was one of lofty poetry 
and religion, and he called it the Path of Souls. And 
as we ourselves survey the skies in these nights of 
early spring, when their sparkle is so keen and their 
depths are so pure, there is nothing that seems more 
fitly to describe the Milky-Way in a single phrase. 
Up what a glorious pathway souls might flee, in- 
deed, to the regions beyond the stars, beyond the sleep- 
ing and the waking, were the old conceit true! But 
up what a glorious pathway of thought our souls are 
led every night when we see these 


‘*spangled heavens, a shining frame, 
Their great Original proclaim”! 


For when we look out at the skies, the vast depths 
of space, crystal clear yet purple dark, with these 
living spheres rolling on their tremendous courses, 
keeping all their splendid state undimmed, unchanged, 
for ages, maintaining their mutual relations, no orbit 
impinging on another, star answering star, as deep 
calls unto deep, every night the same great march of 
constellations, perfect precision and perfect progres- 
sion—then we say, at sight and thought of this abso- 
lute order, that here is law, law put visibly before us; 
and, with that, recognition of the law obliges us to 
recognize the will that is always behind all law; and 
recognition of this will leads us along till we are at 
the very feet of the creative force. 

But the Path of Souls is not merely in the heavens; 
it is only more swiftly apparent and splendid there. 
We have, in truth, but to look at the wild-rose stems 
growing redder and redder as February decreases, as 
March begins, at the bare willow stems showing a 
flame-color, as if life and light looked through them, 
in order to perceive the same potentiality that moves 
the stars quickening the way-side path, till, where 
there lately seemed only death and loss, every shrub 
is now instinct with the spirit of being. And per- 
ceiving this, we realize that the humble wood-side 
path along which we walk on any quiet afternoon 
is as much as that arch of the shining heavens a 
Path of Souls. For in the recurrence of the seasons, 
in the pulsing of the old planet’s life through the na- 
ked stems, in the return of their color, in the promise 
of the leaf and blossom soon to follow, we find the 
same order, law, and will, and are led to the feet again 
of the same great and benign power. We see for 
ourselves that with the Maker of all things there is, 
as we have been told, neither great nor small, that 
the movement of the sap in the wild-rose stem is as 
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important in the scale of creation as the movement of 
Orion and the Pleiades, is as certain and as intimately 
provided for, that the ever-recurring lines upon the 
pansy’s petal are as fixed as those upon which Are- 
turus moves. 

The corollary to all this must assure us that when 
our hearts are thrilled and filled with aspiration for 
lofty adventure and great deeds akin to the grandeur 
of the stars, we are no more obedient to the everlast- 
ing law, no nearer the great source, than in doing the 
humblest duty that lies close at hand; that in every- 
day love and sacrifice lies the Path of Souls as 
much as in high-sounding martyrdom or magnifi- 
cent achievement, as much perhaps as in those of the 


‘glorious company 
Who, bearing forth the cross o’er land and sea, 
Shook all the mighty world,” 
or in those who 
‘*with rapture-kindled eye 
Saw the bright crown descending from the sky, 
And died to grasp it.” 


For if the Infinite Power and Love are visible in 
the wood-side shrub, the grass-hidden flower, cours- 
ing through the stem and breaking out in the blos- 
som, the way must be equally open to them in that 
humanity to which the stem and the flower are in a 
measure subject, and whose consciousness and thought 
are able to repeat and reflect the divine idea, and rise 
to the conception of divine love. 

The child, then, who is saving his tired mother a 
fatigue, the daughter who is sparing her anxious fa- 
ther another care, the wife who is putting her own 
anxieties out of sight to make home a haven of rest to 
her husband, the husband who is foregoing his idle 
pleasures to add a pleasure to the life of wife and chil- 
dren, the servant who is giving good work for her 
wages, the teacher who is repressing the sharp word 
and Suspending the rod to see what loving may do, 
the pupil who is keeping faith with those that send 
him to his studies, and making the way smooth for 
those over him who feel their vitality drained and 
exhausted, all those, indeed, who tread the narrow 
round of common life with self-forgetfulness and de 
votion to others, are obeying, however unconsciously, 
the urgency of the divine spirit, and as much as if it 
were far on the vast round of the outer glittering 
universe, are treading the Path of Souls that leads into 
eternal light. 





WOMEN AND MEN. 
ANCESTORS WHO COME AFTER US. 


W HEN Slender, in the Merry Wives of Windsor, claims 
that his cousin Shallow is a gentleman born, and may 
write himself armigero, he adds, proudly, ‘‘ All his succes- 
sors, gone before him, have done’t; and all his ancestors that 
come after him may.” Slender really builded better than 
be knew, and probably most of the applications at Herald’s 
College in London or at the offices of heraldic engravers 
in New York are based on the principle he laid down. If 
you wish to be virtuous, educate your grandmother, is the 
principle attributed to Victor Hugo in Bret Harte’s Condensed 
Novels ; and greatness is generally marked in this country by 
an effort toward educing grandparents, at least, if not edu- 
cating them. Years ago, when the colored people of Boston 
wished to have a statue built to Crispus Attucks—a colored 
man, and claimed as the first martyr of the Revolution— 
Wendell Phillips wisely advised them, by way of vindicating 
Attucks’s reputation, to establish their own. When a man 
makes himself useful and prominent, he said, by-and-by peo- 
ple remember that he had an ancestor who showed the same 
traits; and then they say, ‘* By-the-way, let us build him a 
statue.” Sure enough, Crispus Attucks has at last his mon- 
ument in Boston, and a very poor one it is. 

This is, in Slender’s fashion, creating ancestors that come 
after us. The case in which this was most thoroughly and 
triumphantly done is probably that recorded by Stuart, the 
painter, when he had a call from an Irishman in London 
who had become, through some lucky speculation, the pos- 
sessor of a castle, and who appealed to Stuart to provide him 
with a family portrait gallery. Stuart naturally supposed 
that there were miniatures or pictures of some kind which 
he might follow, but on arriving at the castle he found that 
there was nothing of the kind. 

‘Then how am I to paint your ancestors, if you have no 
ancestors?” he asked, in some indignation. 

‘* Nothing is easier,” said the Irishman. ‘‘ You have only 
to paint me the ancestors that I ought to have had.” ; 

This appealed to Stuart’s sense of humor, and he went to 
work, soon producing a series of knights in armor, judges 
in bushy wigs, and fine ladies with nosegays and lambs. His 
patron was so delighted with the result that he paid the artist 
twice the amount promised ; and Stuart himself told the story 
to Josiah Quincy (the fourth Josiah), who repeats it in his 
amusing Figures from the Past. Here was Slender’s fine 
conception literally carried out; the ancestors came after- 
ward because their enterprising successor had gone before. 

It is a great mistake in foreigners to attribute, as they do, 
the universal American interest in genealogy to a lingering 
vaste spirit; it is due, on the contrary, to a democratic cous- 
inly feeling much to be praised. The proof of this lies in 
the fact that in all genealogical books among us a kinsman 
is a kinsman, and whether he happens to be a king or a day- 
laborer, he gets the same attention; whereas all who have to 
follow up a line of descent through English books know the 
difficulty of tracing out the female branches and the younger 
sons. But there are doubtless many instances of those who 
wish to secure ancestors to come after them, and their pro- 
ceedings are not always dignified. Take, for instance, the 
matter of coats of arms. We must always remember that a 
coat of arms meant in its day something honorable: that 
mailed hand had perhaps saved the state ; that owl’s head 
symbolized the wisdom of him whom it represented. Even 
the motto meant something, were it only that which the Eng- 
lish wit advised the successful tubacconist to borrow, Quid 
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rides. There are many instances where men attaining 
greatness honored themselves by recording the simple means 
of their prosperity on the crest they bore, as when Pope Ur- 
ban LV. put on his coat of arms the cobbler’s tools of his 
youth, or Bishop Willegis the wheels that his father had 
wrought. The visitor to the Goethe Haus at Frankfort still 
sees above the door the three horseshoes which his burgher 
father caused to be carved there, although the skilful carver 
fashioned them into the semblance of lyres, as if foreseeing 
that beneath that roof a poet was to be born. It would 
be very pleasant to see some man of independence, who had 
gained a fortune by making better boots or hats than his 
neighbors, commemorate on his crest the humble animal 
—bullock or beaver—to which he owed his estate; but I 
fear he is much more apt to seek out an engraver, and hunt 
up a griffin or a unicorn—some beast out of which nobody 
ever yet made an honest living, hide or horns—and assume 
that for lis escutcheon. 

However, to seek our own good or bad qualities in our an- 
cestors—since we all have these relatives, whether high or 
humble—is always interesting, and is now taken up by science 
under fine names, is called ‘* heredity ” and *‘ atavism,” and 
must be treated with respect. There is certainly something 
profoundly impressive in the recurrence of permanent types 
in families, often curiously disappearing and reappearing 
amid all the confusion of intermarriages. Every family por- 
trait gallery has its value, whether it be the grim series of 
mailed ancestors in some English ‘‘ Bleak House,” or the se- 
ries of equally grim photographs in round black frames on 
the walls of a log cabin. They represent the steps of our 
evolution—the path by which we caine to ourselves. The 
most insignificant person, the ‘‘tenth transmitter of a foolish 
face,” may have his value, were it only as one link in the se- 
ries by which those family lineaments are ultimately to be- 
come strong and commanding and beautiful. When that 
end is once attained, all the preceding steps are of value. 
When the great man appears, we wish his ancestors, like 
Shallow’s, to come after him. To ennoble a man’s posterity 
because of him often turns out a failure; the great hero fre 
quently saddles the community with descendants who are 
quite unlike him; and even the Blenheim library and picture 
gallery have thus come to the hammer. But there is a great 
deal to be said, surely, in favor of the Chinese practice, that, 
when a man is ennobled for public service, his ancestors to 
the remotest generation should be ennobled at the same 
time, on the very principle which Slender laid down. 

Ow ok 


THREE MEALS A DAY. 
BY CHRISTINE TERHUNE HERRICK. 
I.—THE DINING-ROOM. 


{ye apartment in which the members of a family assem 

ble three times a day for meals must be pleasant. There 
is a chance to escape from any other part of the house. The 
business man rarely sees his drawing-room until after the 
shades are drawn and the lamps lighted. The wife and mo 
ther divides her time between nursery, sewing-room, and 
kitchen, while school-vhildren are out of the house nearly as 
much as they are in it—at least during their waking hours 
But no matter how widely the little flock may be scattered 
by their different employments, always twice and often three 
times a day they are all together in this common rallying 
place of the home. 

Only in the houses of the wealthy, or of those possessed 
of exceptionally large dwellings, is there found a breakfast 
room other than that in which are eaten all the meals of the 
family. English mansions frequently possess both a family 
and a state dining-room, and the same custom prevails in 
some of the private palaces of our own millionaires; but 
in the average American home one room must do duty for 
every repast, whether simple or superb; and in our large 
cities this apartment is too apt, alas! to be situated in the 
basement. 

The immeasurable superiority of a dining-room built 
above-ground over one even partially beneath it barely needs 
demonstration:—more cheerful, more airy, and as a conse 
quence more healthful, better lighted, of finer proportions, 
and more susceptible of effective decoration and furnishing 
the advantages might be continued ad infinitum. No one 
who has ever had the pleasure of using an upstairs dining 
room can contentedly descend to one below the level of the 
street. Apart from every other consideration, such rooms 
are very apt to be damp. It is not uncommon to have car 
pets grow musty and mouldy on their floors, or to find a 
very perceptible dampness on their walls. These faults may 
be to some extent remedied by a layer of thick felt paper 
under the carpet, and by good fires and constant and thor- 
ough ventilation. 

A few house-keepers express their preference for basement 
dining-rooms because of the nearness of these to the kitchen 
and the work saved thereby. This is an important consid- 
eration in houses where but one maid is kept. Her work 
as cook and waitress is almost doubled when she has to run 
up stairs to remove the dishes from the dumb-waiter, and 
then must fly back to her kitchen between the intervals of 
wailing on the table. In the country and in country towns 
it is the rule rather than the exception to find the kitchen 
in the L, or as an extension, and on the same floor with the 
dining-room and parlor, but in the majority of city houses 
the apartment in which the family gathers at meal-times is 
a little below ground. When this is the case, and when 
there is no possibility of converting the back parlor upstairs 
into a dining-room by introducing a dumb-waiter and pan 
try, or when expediency or want of space precludes such a 
change, the best must be made of existing circumstances, 
and the efforts redoubled to render the despised basement 
as pleasant as possible. 

The wall-paper must never be dark in a room like this, 
which at the best of times is never too light :—a creamy 
ground well covered with some small figure, or, better still, 
an ingrain paper of a solid color—a soft gray, a pale green, 
a cream, or one of those indescribable neutral tints that 
make good backgrounds, and furnish well but not obtru- 
sively. 

Unless the room is wainscoted with wood, a very pretty 
and inexpensive substitute can be made of India matting, 
secured at the top by a narrow band of wood moulding. 
The matting can be washed off with salt and water when- 
ever it needs cleansing. An excellent plan is that of hav- 
ing the walls done in hard finish, and then painting this. 
This surface may then be scoured as often as it becomes 
stained or specked, and will always look neat and fresh. 
An additional coat of paint can be put on when the first 
becomes worn or faded. 

In a rented house the tenants must, of course, take what 
they can get, and in many cases the landlord is unwilling to 
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make changes. Still, pretty pictures, draperies, neat furni- 
ture, and a well-set table will do wonders, even for a room 
that appears unpromising at the outset. 

It never pays to purchase an expensive carpet for the or- 
dinary dining-room. Something durable should be selected, 
like an ingrain of a mixed color, or with a minute, closely 
set figure. Better still is a rug, one of the art squares or a 
Smyrna rug, neither of which is high-priced, while either is 
satisfactory both in appearance and in wearing qualities. 

The floor should be stained, or, better still, painted, for a 
distance of from two to three feet from the wall all around 
the room in a neat dark color. Borders of wood-carpeting 
are very handsome and last a long time, but are costly, and 
one does not often find hard-wood floors in a rented house. 
The rug may be either laid loosely or tacked down around 
the edges. 

The draperies in a dining-room should not be heavy. 
Not only do such darken the room, but they catch and re- 

tain the odors of food, and hold constantly in their folds de- 
pressing reminders of former feasts. Scrim, lace, or light 
Madras, or China silk,decorates the room and softens outlines 
without impeding the entrance of light or air. Shades are 
essential, and so should be also window-screens from the 
appearance of the first fly in the spring until the last one 
has vanished in the fall. 

An open fireplace in a dining-room is unsurpassed for 
cheer and comfort there, as it is everywhere. A screen 
should always be in readiness to temper the glow and glare 
while the family are at meals. The chimney is a potent aid 
to ventilation, and helps to disperse those odors that will 
collect in the best-ventilated salles @ manger, and which are 
so appetizing before meals and so unpleasant afterward. 

Basement dining-rooms are seldom too cold. If they are 
heated by a register or a stove, or even by a coal fire in the 
grate, the constant struggle of the house-kee *per is to prevent 
their becoming uncomfortably warm. Vic inity to the kitchen 
has much to do with this, and is in summer-time a serious 
drawback to comfort. An equable temperature must be 
striven for by frequent airing at all seasons, and during the 
heated term by shading the windows, and by keeping, as 
much as possible, the doors shut that communicate with the 
kitchen. 

One advantage at least is possessed by the basement dining 
room in summer. In common with the cellar, or with any 
other partially subterranean chamber, it is cooler than one 
that is above-ground, and thus unprotected from the hot air 
without. 


YORK FASHIONS. 


MEN'S CLOTHING 


NEW 


| USINESS and travelling suits to be worn by gentlemen 

in the spring and summer are made of soft-finished suit- 
ings in checks or plaids of the prevailing blue-gray shades. 
They have a single-breasted sack-coat, a vest cut rather low, 
and nearly straight trousers, cut smaller at the knees. Sim- 
ilar suits in plain colors are made of tweeds, of soft Angoras, 
and also of the drab English whip-cord, a material hitherto 
used only for riding trousers, Négligé suits are of drab 
Shetlands in plain colors and in plaids. 

Very English-looking business suits popular with young 
men have a black Cheviot jacket (sack-coat) and black waist 
coat, with shepherds’-check trousers; and such suits are still 
more fashionable made of brown homespun, with trousers 
of brown and white check. The double-breasted sack-coat 
so popular in the winter is less used, yet is still made of 
gray or blue worsteds or Cheviots for the spring; single: 
breasted sacks are, however, preferred for summer suits, 

Morning suits for visiting, church, day receptions, and 
weddings have a three-buttoned cut-away coat of black 
goods roughly finished, though not too rough, such as Vien- 
na, soft Thibet, and the best Cheviots. This coat is cut rather 
low, and the vest matches it, or else a double-breasted waist- 
coat is worn of the fancy vestings that have spots or plaids 
of color. The trousers have broad irregular stripes of slate 
gray or brown, or else they are of shepherds’ checks or quite 
large plaids. 

The newest frock-coats, to be worn on the most formal oc 
casions in the daytime, are also made of the soft yet rough 
finished black goods—Vienna, Thibet, or Cheviot—instead of 
diagonals as hitherto. The vest is of the same goods, and 
the trousers are smaller and straight and quite light, though 
pearl-color is to be avoided. This is the correct suit for a 
groom and his best man at an afternoon wedding, and should 
be worn by the ushers also; the cut-away coat is sometimes 
preferred by ushers at noon weddings, especially if they are 
very young men. 

The English double-breasted waistcoats of fancy colors are 
made by the best tailors to wear with frock-coats as weil as 
with cut-away coats. A new vesting of mixed silk and cot- 
ton in very pretty patterns cleans well, but will not bear or 
dinary washing; it comes in square spots of blue or red silk 
on gray or cream grounds. Cashmere mixtures of silk and 
wool for dress vests have white twilled grounds with tiny 
spots of lavender or of pale blue, or else the white silk is 
thrown entirely on the surface, and bas large white spots. 
For the summer are white flannel vests with hair-lines or 
bars of blue, brown, or gray, which will rival those of piqué 
in coolness. 

Dress suits are not changed in shape, but are made 
throughout of the soft-faced black goods already described, 
instead of diagonals or the old-fashioned broadcloths. They 
fre usually accompanied by two vests,one black,and the other 
a double-breasted vest of white piqué, Marseilles, or the cash- 
mere and siik vesting. 

Horsemen in Central Park wear black. Melton cut-away 
coats with dark whip-cord trousers and high silk hats. For 
rough riding in the country a sack-coat of Melton is worn 
with lighter whip-cord trousers and a Derby felt hat; or 
else the entire suit is of drab English whip-cord with short 
breeches and riding boots. 

Spring overcoats are short fly-front sacks of black Cheviot 
or Angora, cut quite straight in the back. The fashion of 
the moment is to add a velvet collar to these spring coats, 
and face the front with silk to the edges, and which are fin- 
ished simply with a single row of stitching. Light covert 
coating, though meant only for riding coats, is again worn in 
the street, made up with strapped seams—not lapped seams 
—and cut like the black overcoats just described. 

For sea-side and country wear are sack suits of flannel 
with white grounds that have pencilled lines or crossed bars 
of blue or black, and others of pale gray grounds with al- 
most invisible double lines of white. Fine gray Cheviots 
with hair-stripes of blue make handsome, cool-looking suits ; 
and there are also rough-finished homespuns of feather 
weight in plain or mixed colors for midsummer wear. 

Shirt fronts for day wear are of three smooth layers of 
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linen, and those for evening may be equally plain, or else 
ornamented with the merest line of embroidery; they are 
fastened by three small buttons of gold or pearl or white 
enamel. The fashionable standing collar meets at the throat, 
and is broken over at the top by the wearer. The tendency 
is to dress the neck lower than has been done for a long 
time. New tucked shirt bosoms for summer wear have 
colored percale pleats between the tucks, while others are 
of colored damask linen; these will be worn with a white 
collar and cuffs, as striped percale fronts have been for 
several summers. Exquisitely fine white damask cottons, 
lustrous as satin, with spots, flowers, and corded stripes, are 
newly imported for making day shirts, night-shirts, and 
pajamas. 

Openly woven cotton Cheviots in stripes, checks, and bars 
of Madras coloring will rival flannel for outing shirts, for 
tennis, yachting, etc. These Cheviot shirts have a turned- 
down collar quite low at the throat, very wide cuffs, and 
breast pockets for wallet and handkerchief. With these are 
worn a blazer of striped flannel, and long trousers of the 
same, or of heavy cricketing cloth. There are also tennis 
shirts of Ceylon flannel, and of soft twilled silk, with lines of 
color on white grounds, or two colors in broad alternating 
stripes, or doubie stripes—half blue, half rose—on white. 
Tennis sashes are in quieter colors, and many of black and 
of navy blue are imported. 

Scarfs for spring and summer are mostly four-in-hands 
of very light colors in crépe de Chine, foulards, and India 
silks, either quite plain or with small figures. These are 
to be tied by the wearer in smaller knots than — been 
used lately. Made-up scarfs are in soft puffs, less bulky 
than those now worn. Cream-white crépe de Chine or 
India silk scarfs are for the groom, best man, and ushers 





at Easter weddings. For general wear are navy blue 
foulard four-in-hands, with Oriental designs in white, or 


the same designs in red, light blue, or dark blue on white 
grounds. Very pale gray-blue scarfs are especially stylish. 
For deep mourning wear are lustreless black silk four-in- 
hand scarfs. The folded white lawn tie for evening is an 
inch or a trifle more in width, with square corners. Black 
satin ties are similarly made. 

Handkerchiefs for day use have colored centres in delicate 
tints of blue or lavender, with white borders, or else the 
centre is white, and the hem or border is colored. Half- 
inch hem-stitched hems are on fine white linen handkerchiefs 
for more dressy wear in the afternoon,and for evening. Black 
silk socks lightly embroidered with spots or diamonds in 
colors on the insteps are worn on dress occasions. For day 
use are tan, gray, or blue Lisle-thread socks, finely striped 
with white, or else quite plain, and clocked with a contrast 
ng color. 

Undressed kid gloves are now brought out for gentlemen 
in very light tan and flesh colors. Wide stitching, like em- 
broidery, on the back is out of favor. Pearl-colored gloves 
fastened by two buttons are for the groom and ushers at day 
weddings, while the guests will wear tan-colored Suéde gloves. 
Pearl white gloves are for evening wear. 

Calf-skin walking shoes for spring are either laced or but- 


toned, with half-round French toes and flat heels. Point- 
ed toes are no longer fashionable. There are also walk- 


ing shoes with patent-leather vamps and kangaroo skin 
at the top. Very fashionable young men have street shoes 
entirely of patent-leather laced high up the front. For sum- 
mer in town or country are high-cut shoes of dark seal brown 
leather, less conspicuous than the light shoes worn last sum- 
mer. Riding boots of light English stained calf-skin are 
made with a strap at the top to go over the knee-breeches. 
These boots have stiff legs; also similar boots are made of 
black calf-skin. Newer riding boots are stiff only at the top, 
with a few wrinkles around the ankles, making them softer 
and easier to ride in than the stiffer boots. 

Black silk hats for dress will be worn all summer in 
preference to those of light cassimere, an English fashion 
adopted a year or two ago. The newest silk hats have the 
crown slightly curved in bell shape, with narrower brim 
lightly curled and rather flat. For business and general wear 
in the spring are black and brown Derby felt hats, and the 
same come in lighter maple brown and the new granite shades 
for summer. “These hats have slightly tapering round crowns, 
five and a quarter to six inches high, with the narrow rather 
flat brim described for dress hats, the width in proportion 
to the height of the crown. Soft felt hats in tourist and 
Alpine shapes will be worn in the summer in black, broaze, 
brown, and granite shades. Straw hats for midsummer are 
in the familiar sailor shape, with stiff brim cut narrower at 
the sides than formerly, and wide ribbon band of white, 
blue, or black. They are made of the rough Sennett straw 
for general ‘use, and finer hats are of the English split straw. 
Caps with visors and gored crowns are made of the plaid of 
the travelling suit for steamer and railroad journeys. Soft 
leather called ooze calf is also made up in caps for yachting 
and travelling. 

Shower coats of checked rough Scotch goods are water- 
proof, yet very light, and are in the Inverness shape with 
a cape and without sleeves, to throw ou easily over dress 
suits in warm evenings. Heavier water-proof cloaks, also 
of the Inverness shape, are of twilled wool with velvet col 
lar, some dark blue and others brown, resembling an Eng- 
lish top-coat rather than a water-proof coat. Driving coats 
for coaching and for open wagons are of tan-colored water 
proof cloth made in the large box-coat shape that hangs 
loose from the shoulders. 

For information received thanks are due 
Partrerson & Co.; EVERALL BrRoTHERs ; 
RyLEY; SAMUEL Bupp; A. NEWELL, 
and R, DunLapr & Co, 
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PERSONAL. 


Mrs. Harrison, feeling the inadequacy of the White 
House as an official and family residence, has prepared 
plans for an extensive enlargement. These plans propose 
the preservation of the present structure, the addition, on 
the east and west, of buildings harmonious in architectural 
style, and connected with the original edifice by colonnades, 
and the erection on the south of a great winter garden, 
with a palm-house in the centre, the entire rectangular fab- 
ric to form the four sides of an inner park two hundred and 
fifty feet square, with an allegorical fountain in the centre. 

—With the departure of Lord Sydney, who lately died in 
London at the age of eighty-five, the title of Earl of Sydney 
becomes extinct. In him the Queen loses her most trusted 
financial adviser as well as the friend of a lifetime, who had 
begun his service as an officer of the household during the 
reign of George the Third. He was an unyielding stickler 
for official etiquette, wore to the last the blue frock-coat, 
brass buttons, and stiff collars of his old Whig models, and 


is said to have been the unconscious 
portrait of Sir Leicester Dedlock. 

—Dr. Lander Brunton, the able specialist, who, with his 
colleagues of the Hyderabad Commission, was appointed to 
study the workings of ancesthetics, bas performed som« 
curious experiments on female monkeys to determine the 
effects of tight lacing in causing sudden death under the 
administration of ether or chloroform. The monkeys were 
encased in plaster-of- Paris jackets in imitation of stays, while 
a bandage round the abdomen represented the ligature of 
waistbands and close-fitting garments. Several of the mon- 
keys died without recovering consciousness, while those 
who survived were saved, Dr. Brunton testifies, only be 
cause the diaphragm compensated to some extent for the 
enforced loss of chest movement 

—Mrs. Sally Cannon, of New Haven, celebrated her hun 
dredth birthday on the 9th of March. She remembers the 
tirst umbrella ever seen in western Connecticut, which was 
unfurled in Wallingford on a rainy Sunday in 1800, by a 
Mr. Paul Noyes, who, journeying by the old coach line from 
New York to Boston, learned on Saturday night that he 
must abide where he was until Monday morning, the law 
forbidding all Sabbath-day travel. His umbrella, which was 
a big, clumsy contrivance covered with bright red silk, at 
tracted more attention than the sermon 

—Prince Bismarck, now that he has retired from the 
of governing, may find more time to prosecute 
businesses. He is not only a successful distiller, farmer, and 
paper manufacturer, but a brickmaker as well. His brick- 
yard, near Lauenberg, is supplied with every modern im 
provement, including a railway; and it is said that the 
shrewd Chancellor expects these works to fulfil the dream of 


sitter for Dickens's 


trade 
his other 


his life—a fortune, and a hereditary order of the highest 
nobility. 
—Professor R. Stuart Poole, of the British Museum, is 


one of the most learned men in 
numismatist in the world (being Curator of the Department 
of Coins in the Museum), one of the first Orientalists, the 
only man in the United Kingdom who reads archaic Persian 
and one of the chief Biblical scholars of the day. With 
Miss Edwards he founded the Egyptian Exploration Fund, 
and is, with her, a Vice-President of the 
active in its management. Dr. Poole is one 
eign members of the Institute of France 

Miss Alice Parker was lately admitted to the 
(Mas issachusetts) County bar, being the third woman thus r¢ 
ceived in Massachusetts. She is a native of that State, but 
has already practised her profession successfully in Cali 
fornia. 

—The future Queen of Holland is a fair-haired, slende1 
inconspicuous maid of nine, who is most carefully and sim 
ply brought up by her sensible mother, Queen Emma. Thi 
clothes and diet of the Princess Wilhelmina would be con 
demned as quite too plain and common by the average Ame! 
ican child of her age, as the quietness and regularity of he: 
life would appear ‘too awfully slow Nevertheless, as the 
only reigning Queen of the future, she attracts already as 
many suitors for her hand as troubled the fair Portia 


England He is the first 


soci ty, and equally 


of the eight for 


Middlesex 





—Madame Furtado-Heine, who is as kind as she is rich 
has the most distinguished Israelitish salon in Paris, after 
those of the Rothschild family. She is one of the two o1 


three women who have ever been privileged to wear thx 
cross of the Legion of Honor, which was bestowed on her 
in acknowledgment of the many charitable institutions 
which she has founded and endowed. 

—The announcement of a new novel by Mrs. Oliphant has 
revived the story, said to be authentic, that, conscious of her 
own versatility, she once offered to write the whole of one 
number of Blackwood, supplementing her serial by five arti- 
cles on five different subjects, all serious, and all involving 
careful thought and hard work in widely divergent ways. 

—All the potentates of Europe relax the strain of affairs 
with games either of chance or skill. The young Emperor 
William plays chess whenever time permits. King Hum 
bert of Italy prefers checkers, while the Czar chooses back 
gammon, King William of Holland likes piquet, the Prince 
of Wales delights in baccarat, and President Carnot is said 
to have solved the mysteries of a jack pot, and learned the 
imperial rank of a straight flush. 

—There died at Rheims the other day a woman who illu 
trated the wonderful aptitude of French women for carrying 
on business enterprises, and who combined in herself rare 
administrative ability with practical benevolence. Madame 
Pommery became the head of a great champagne house on 
the death of her husband at the close of the Franco-Prussian 


war. She personally directed the entire establishment 


amassed a large fortune, aud was princely in her charities 
and in her patronage of art. 
—Miss Edwards, in a recent lecture on ‘‘The Literature 


and Religion of Ancient Egypt,” stated that the oldest book 
in the world is at present in the Bibliothéque Nationale at 
Paris. The Egyptians were the earliest makers of literature 
and this document is on papyrus, and was written long be- 
fore the Christian era. 

—Everybody who takes an interest in the charities of New 
York will rejoice to hear of the organization of a Woman's 
Auxiliary of the Hospital Saturday and Sunday Association, 
which took place on March 21st, at the home of Mrs. Richard 
Irvin, Jun. A constitution and by-laws have been adopted, 
and officers chosen, so that the auxiliary can efficiently help 
in caring for the sick poor. 

—The London School Board have arranged for the forma 
tion of classes in laundry-work in their schools, so that the 
children of the poor may be taught the practical details of 
washing and ironing. 

—The sudden death of General Crook awakens regret in 
army circles, and will be deplored by all who are anxious for 
the elevation of the Indians. General Crook was a humani 
tarian in his feeling toward the race in conflict with whom 
he had proved himself so brave a fighter. 

Mrs. Abbott Lawrence, of New York, owns a salt-cellar 
of the sixteenth century, for whose mate seven hundred dol 
lars was paid in Paris the other day. This is at the rate of 
about fifty dollars an ounce. The fashionable craze for old 
silver shows no signs of subsiding. 

—Viscount Hampden, ex-Speaker of the House of Com- 
mons, has gone into trade as a retail dealer in provisions. 
He carries on his dairy farm on strict business principles, 
and every egg is duly marked, and every pat of butter is 
stamped with a coronet and a letter H 

—The Marquis of Salisbury now weighs more than two 
hundred and fifty pounds, and his increasing weight and in- 
ertness threaten serious political consequences, As his lord 
ship refuses to diet or to exercise, his nephew, the sanguinary 
Mr. Balfour, has established a golf ground at Hatfield, in the 
hope of beguiling the Premier to play. But the illustrious 
invalid hitherto refuses to handle the mallets or pursue the 
too-nimble ball. 
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EASTER HATS, 


EASTER HATS sides. The trimmings are made to stand quite high infront _ is of black tulle, with gold galloon drawn through the brim, 

5 and back. Yellow primroses and other spring flowers are forming a sort of halo; it is trimmed with masses of pansies 

bg new spring capotes take on long toque shapes, and clustered in the front, and maize-colored faille ribbon forms — in a variety of their natural tints of lilac, purple, and gold- 

are merely crowns with strings attached at the back. upright loops at the back and the strings. en yellow. Black patent-leather shoes are barely visible be- 
The Cleopatra capote is of jet, with gold medallions on the A spring-like capote of open green and gold embroidery — low the folds of the long skirt. 

has two rosettes of faille ribbon in front, 

one of green, the other of old pink, pleated 

irregularly, and having ends perked up before 

a bunch of red wall-flowers. Pink faille 

ribbon strings tied in a bow with short ends, 

The Joconda hat is of black Neapolitan 
braid, lined with black velvet. The brim is 
slightly rolled upward. A scarf of black 
lace covers the crown, with ene Jeng end 
wound around the neck. Corn-colored rib- 
bon is twisted around the inside of the brim, 
and has crossed ends near the front held by 
a single blue corn-flower. Sprays of corn- 
flowers and yellow blossoms spread out 
around the crown. 

Neapolitan braids promise to be extremely 
popular again this season, a popularity which 
is quite justified by their comfortable light 
weight and durable quality. Instead of the 
old-fashioned smooth braids the fabric is 
woven in pretty open fancy braids and lace- 
— insertions, with scalloped or vandyked 
edges. 


SPRING TOILETTES. 

* CHARMINGLY youthful and spring. 
£X like dress illustrated on this page is of 
plain gray wool combined with striped gray 
and black wool. The clinging skirt is pleat- 
ed in triple pleats on the hips, and similar 
pleats take up the fulness of the back. The 
striped front breadth is slightly draped just 
below the waist. The corsage of the plain 
gray wool is crossed in front over a vest of 
the same draped only on one side. A little 
striped border trims the fronts and also the 
collar. <A peculiar feature are the long Fri 
dolin sleeves of green velvet, velvet being 
used nowhere else about the dress; these 
sleeves are pleated to have quite a full and 
high effect on the shoulder and immediately 
below, in contrast to the extreme closeness 
of the remaining three-quarters of their 
length, which necessitates a long row of but- 
tons and button-holes on the lowerarm. A 
draped belt edges the corsage. Cream white 
open straw hat, with gray plumage around 
the crown, and gray strings tied on one side. 
Light écru gloves and patent-leather shoes. 

The gown illustrated on the opposite fig- 
ure is of red India silk of a brilliaut shade 
and darker red velvet, with trimming of dull 
gold passementerie. It is cunningly con- 
trived to give the beholder the effect of a 
double gown, an outer one of silk over an in- 
ner one of velvet. The velvet under-dress is 
plainly fitted, and has long Fridolin sleeves 
that are all in one piece, very full at the top, 
and close below the elbows. The India silk 
is arranged in the style known as the rode 
Georgienne, over the velvet dress. It is cut 
in long heart shape on the chest and back, 
with continuous princesse breadths forming 
the skirt. Two pleats are on each shoulder 
in front and three in the back. This fulness 
is then laid in pleats at the waist line, in- 
stead of being taken up in darts. The skirt 
meets on the hips, and opens below to show 
the velvet skirt. An extra breadth of silk 
is added in the back for greater fulness. 
All the edges of the silk bodice have a bor- 
PROMENADE TOILETTE. der of the gold galloon. The shirred hat VISITING TOILETTE. 
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PART IL 


CHAPTER V. 
ONLY A SIMPLE SERVICE. 


NX FRS. ELSTREE took the card that the 
i’ maid brought her. She started up, 
mechanically touched her hair—which was of 
the feathery and fluffy kind—and her dress, 
with the woman’s instinct to see that every- 
thing was in order ; the quick color rose to 
her cheek—perhaps from the heat of the fire 

Yes,” she said, ‘‘I am at home.”’ She was 

sitting beside the fire in the drawing-room of 
Armorel’s flat. It was a cold afternoon in 
March ; outside, a black east wind raged 
through the streets ; it was no day for driv 
ing or for walking ; within, soft carpets, easy 
chairs, and bright fires invited one to stay at 
home. This lady, indeed, was one of those 
who love warmth and physical ease above all 
other things. Actually to be warm, lazily 
warm, without any effort to feel warmth, af- 
forded her a positive and distinct physical 
pleasure, just as a cat is pleased by being 
Saclan d. Therefore, though a book lay in her 
lap, she had not been reading, It is much 
pleasanter to lie back and feel warm, with 
half-closed eyes, in a peaceful room, than to 
be led away by some impetuous novelist into 
uncomfortable places, cold places, fatiguing 
places 

She started, however, and the book fell to 
the floor, where it remained. And she rose 
to her feet when the owner of the card came 
in. The relict of Jerome Elstree was still 
young, and grief had as yet destroyed none 
of her beauty. She looked better, perhaps, 
in the morning—which says a great deal 

* Alec ?” she murmured—her eyes as soft 
as her voice. ‘‘I thought you would come 
this afternoon.” 

‘Are you quite alone, Mrs. 
asked, with a look of warning 

‘Quite, Mr. Feilding. And, since the 
door is shut, and we are quite alone—why— 
then—” She laughed, held out both her hands, 
and put up her face like a child 

He took her hands and bent to kiss her lips 

“Zoe,” he said, ‘‘ you grow lovelier every 
day. Last night—” He kissed her again. 
‘ Lovelier than Philippa ?” 

‘What is Philippa beside you’? An 
berg beside a—a garden of flowers.” 

‘* There is beauty in icebergs, I have read.” 

‘‘Never mind Philippa, dear Zoe. She is 
nothing to us.” 

‘I don’t mind her a bit, 

If you begin to mind her— 
until that happens. Why 
di: uy 

q have come to call upon Mrs. Elstree, 
widow of my poor friend Jerome Elstree.” 

‘‘Ce pauvre Jerome! The tears come into 
my eyes "—in fact, they did at that moment 

“look !--when I think of him. So often 
have I spoken of his virtues and his untimely 
fate that he has really lived. I never before 
understood that there are ghosts of men who 
never lived as well as ghosts of the dead.’ 

‘And I came to call upon your charge, 
Miss Rosevean.” 

‘* Yes "—she said this dubiously, perhaps 
jealously—‘‘so I supposed. Why did you 
send me here, Alec? You have always got 
some reason for everything. There was no 
need for my coming; I was doing as well as 
I expect to do.” 

The young man looked about the room 
without replying to this question 

‘*Some one,” he said presently, ‘*‘ h: is fur- 
nished this room who knows furniture. 

‘It was Armorel herself. I have no taste 
—as you know.” 

‘And how do you get on with her? 
you happy here, Zoe?” 

‘‘T am as happy as I ever expect to be 
until—” 

‘* Yes, yes,” he interrupted, impatiently 
** You like her, then ?” 

**T like her as much as I can like any wo- 
man. You know, Alec, I am not greatly in 
love with my own sex. If there were no oth- 
er women’ in the world than just enough to 
dress me, get my dinner, and keep my house 
clean, I should not murmur. Eve was the 
happiest of women, in spite of the difficulties 
she must have had in keeping up with the 


Elstree ?” he 


ice 


Alec, if you don’t 
But we will wait 
are you here to 





Are 


fashion. Because, you see, she was the only 
woman.” 

**No doubt. And now tell me about this 
girl.” 


‘She is rich. To be rich is everything. 
Money makes an angel of every woman. 
When I was eighteen,and first met you, Alec, 
I was rich. Then you saw the wings stick- 
ing out visibly, one on each shoulder, didn't 
you? They are gone now; atleast’—she look 
ed over her shoulder—‘‘ I see them nolonger.” 

**T heard she was rich. Where did the 
money come from?” 

“Tt has been saving up for I don’t know 
how long. The girl is only twenty-one, and 
she has about thirty thousand pounds, besides 
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all kinds of precious things worth I don't 
know how much.” 

‘ Jagenel told me she was comfortably off 
—‘comfortably,’ he said; but—thirty thou 
sand pounds!” 

‘The mere thought of so much makes 


your eyes glow quite poetically, Alec. Write 
a poem on thirty thousand pounds. Well, 


that is what she has,and all her own, without 
any drawbacks; no nasty poor relations—no 
profligate brothers—to nibble and gnaw. She 
has not either brother or sister—an enviable 
lot when one has money. When one has 
no money, a brother—a successful brother— 
might be useful.” 

‘And how do you get on with her?” 

‘“*T think we do pretty well together. 
my post is prec arious.” 

‘Why? 

‘* Because the young woman is pretty, rich, 
and masterful. It is a curious thing about 
women that the most masterful soonest find 
their master.” 

* You mean that she will marry.’ 

‘If she gets engaged, being rich, she will 
certainly marry at once. U ntil she marries 
I believe we can get on together, because she 
is totally independent of me. Thisafternoon, 
for example, she has gone out to look at pic- 
tures somewhere, with a girl she has picked 
up somehow—a girl who writes.” 

‘But, my dear Zoe, you must look after 
her. Don’t let her pick up girls and make 
friendships. You are here to look after her 
I hoped that you would gain her complete 
confidence—become indispensable to her.” 

‘Oh, that is why you sent me here? Pray, 
my dear Alec, what can Armorel be to you?” 

‘Nothing, dear child,” he replied, patting 
her soft hand, ‘‘that will bring any discord 
between you and me. But—make yourself 
indispensable and necessary to her.” 

‘You will tell me, I dare say, presently, 
what you mean. But you don’t know this 
young islander. Necessary to me she is, as 
you know. Necessary to her I shall never 
become. We have nothing in common. I 
can do nothing for her at all, except go out 
to theatres, and concerts, and things in the 
evening. Even then our tastes clash. I like 
to laugh; she likes to sit solemnly with big 
eyes staring—so--as if she was receiving in 
spiration. I like comic operas, she likes se 
rious plays; I like dance music,she likes clas 
sicai music; I like the fool’s paradise, she 
likes—the other kind, where they all behave 
so well and are under no illusions. In fact, 
Armorel takes herself quite seriously all 
round. Of course a girl with such a fortune 
can take herself anyhow she pleases.” 


But 





‘She knows how to dress, apparently. 
Most advanced girls disdain dress.”’ 

‘But she is not an advanced girl. She is 
only a girl who knows a great deal. She is 


not in the least emancipated. Why, she still 
professes the Christian religion. She is just 
a girl who has set herself resolutely to learn 
all she can. She has been about it for five 
years. When she began, I understand that 
she knew nothing. What she means to do 


with her knowledge I have not learned. She 
talks French and German and Itahan. You 


have heard her play? 
beat that. You shall see some of her draw 
ings. They are rather in your style, I think 
A highly cultivated girl. “That is all.” 

‘A female prig? A consciously superior 
person?” 

‘Notabit. Ratherhumble-minded. But 
masterful and independent. Where she fails 
is, of course,in ordinary talk. She can’t talk 
—she can only converse. She doesn’t know 
the pictures and painters and poets and nov 
elists of the day; she doesn’t know a single 
person in society. She doesn’t know any 
personal history at all. And she doesn’t 
care about any. That is Armorel.” 

‘Isee,” he replied, thoughtfully. 
will be difficult, I am afraid.” 

‘What things? Oh! there is another point 
in which she differs from people of society. 

“Yes?” 

‘When you and I, dear Alec, think and 
talk of people, we conclude that they are 
exactly like ourselves—do we not? Quite 
worldly and selfish, you know. Every one 
with his little show to run for himself. Now 
Armorel, on the other hand, concludes that 
every one is like—not us—but herself. Do 
you catch the difference? There is a differ- 
ence, you know.” 

‘Sometimes, Zoe, 
you. But never 
ence—”" 

I have no influence at 
never shall have.” 

‘But, my dear Zoe, why are you here? 
I want you, I repeat, to exercise an over 
whelming influence.” 

‘Oh! it is impossible. Consider — you 
who know me so well—how can I influence a 
girl who is always seeking after great things? 
She wants everything noble and lofty and 
pure. ‘She has what they call a great soul; 
and I~ Oh, Alec, you know that I belong to 
the infinitely little souls. There are a great 
great number of us, but we are very contempt 
ible.” 

‘Let-us think,” he replied 
trive and devise some way.” 

‘Enough about Armorel. 
about yourself.” 

‘I am always the same.” 

‘ You have come, perhaps, this afternoon,” 
she murmured softly, ‘‘ to bring me some new 
hope. Oh, Alec—at last—some hope?” 

‘“‘T have no new hope to give you, child.” 
Both sat in silence, looking into the firelight. 
‘It is seven years—seven years,” said Zoe, 


Very well; you can't 


‘Things 


I seem not to understand 
mind. Under your influ- 


all with her. I 


‘ Let us con 


Tell me now 


‘*since I had my great quarrel with Philip- 
pa. She was eighteen then—and so was I 
I charged her with throwing herself at your 
head, you know. So she did. So she does 
still. Why, the woman can’t conceal, even 
now,that she loves you. I saw it in her eyes 
last night; I saw it in her attitude when she 
was talking to you. She swore after the row 
we had that she would never speak to me 
again. But, yousee, she has broken that vow. 
I was eighteen then, and I was rich, a good 
deal richer than Philippa ever will be. When 
you and I became engaged I was twenty-one. 
That is four years ago, Alec. Yet a year or 
two,and the girl you were—engaged to—will 
be thin and faded. For your sake, my dear 
boy, I hope that you will not keep her wait- 
ing very much longer before you present her 
to the world.” 

‘**My dear child, could I help the smash 
that came—the smash and scandal? When 
the whole town was ringing with your father’s 
smash and his suicide, and the ruin of I don’t 
know how many people, was that the moment 
for us to step forward and take hands before 
the world?” 

“No; you certainly could not. As aman 
of the world, you would have been justified 
in breaking off the thing, especially as it was 
only a day or two old.” 

‘*“F could not let you go, Zoe,” 
a touch of real tenderness. 
in love. * 

‘I think you were, Alec. I really think 
that at the time you were truly and madly in 
love. Else you would never have done a 
thing of which you repented the next day.” 

‘‘T have never repented, dear Zoe—never 
once, 

‘Perhaps you calculated that something 
would be saved out of the smash. Perhaps, 
for once in your life, you never calculated 
at all upon anything. Well, I consented to 
kee ‘P the thing a secret.’ 

‘You know that it was necessary.” 

‘Yousaidso. LIobeyed. But four years 
—four years—and no prospect of a termina- 


he said, with 
‘*T was madly 


tion. Consider!” She pleaded as she had 
spoken before, in the same soft, caressing, 
murmuring tone 

do consider, Zoe. You can have your 


freedom again. I have no right—” 


‘Nonsense! My freedom? It is your 
own that you want. My freedom?” she 
repeated, but without raising her voice 
‘Mine? What could I do with it—now? 


Whither could [turn? Do not, I advise you, 
think that I will ever while I live restore your 
freedom to you 

‘I spoke in your interest, believe me.” 

‘Tam now what you have made me. You 
know what that is. You know what I was 
four years ago.” 

‘1 have admired you, it is true.” 

‘No; you have led me. At the moment 
of my greatest trouble you made me break 
away from my own people, who were sorry 
for my misfortunes, and would have kept 
me among them in my own circle. There 
was no reason for me to leave them. The 
wreck of my father’s fortune was not im- 
puted to me. You persuaded me to assert 
my own independence, and to go upon the 
stage, for which I was as well fitted as for 
the kingdom of heaven.” 

‘I hoped—I thought—that you would 
succeed.’ 

‘No. What you hoped and intended was 
to keep me in your power. You would not 
let me go,and you could not—or would not—” 

‘Could not, my child. I could not.” 

‘For four years I have endured the hu- 
miliations of the actress who is a failure, and 
can only take the lowest parts. You know 
what I have endured; and yet— Oh, Alec, 
your love is indeed a noble gift! - And now, 
for your sake, I am here, playing ‘a part for 
you. I am the young widow of the man 
who never existed. I make up a hundred 
lies every day to a girl who believes every 
word, which makes it more disgraceful and 
more horrible. ‘When one knows that she is 
disbelieved it is different.” 

‘* Zoe, you know my position.” 

‘Very well indeed. You live in a little 
palace. You keep your man-servant and 
your two horses. You go every day into 
some kind of good society.” 

‘‘Tt is necessary; my position demands it.” 

‘Your position, my friend, has nothing to 
do with it. If you staid at home every even- 
ing, just as many copies of your paper would 
be sold. You spend all this money on your- 
self, Alec, because you are a selfish person 
and indulgent, and because you like to make 
a great show of succes 

‘You do not understand.’ 

“Oh yes, I do! You paint lovely pic 
tures, which you sell; you write admirable 
stories and excellent verses—at least I sup- 
pose they are admirable and excellent. You 
put them into a paper which is your own.” 

‘* Yes, yes. But all these things leave me 
as poor as I was four years ago. a 

He got up and stood before the fire, look- 
ing into it. Then he walked across to the 
window and gazed into the street. Then he 
returned and looked into the fire again. This 
restlessness may be a sign that something is 
on a man’s mind. 

,” he said at length, without looking 
** your impatience makes you unjust. 
Things have come 





at her, 


You do not understand. 
to a crisis. 
‘*What kind of a crisis?” 
I must have money.” 
-aint more pic- 
Make money, as 
It is very noble and grand to 


‘A financial crisis. 
‘Then go and make it. 
tures; write more poetry. 
other men do. 
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pretend that you only work when you please; 
but it isn’t business, and it isn’t true.” 
‘Again you do not understand. 
have money in a short time, or else— 
‘*Else—what may happen, Alec?” She 
leaned forward, losing her murmuring man- 
ner for the first time. 


I must 


‘**T may—I must bec ome bankrupt. That 
to me signifies social ruin.’ 
* You have some thing more to say. Won't 


you say it at once?’ 

‘If T can get over this difficulty it will be 
all right—my anxieties over. I thought, Zoe, 
when I sent you here, that, with a girl rich, 
mistress of her own, of age, it would be easy 
for you to wind yourself into her confidence, 
and borrow, or beg, or somehow get what I 
want out of her. ‘To borrow would be best.” 

‘How much do you want? Tell me ex 
actly.” 

‘I want, before the end of next month, 
about £3000—say £3500.” 

‘That is a very large sum of money.’ 

‘Not to this girl. Make her lend it to 
you. Make up some story. Beg it or bor 
row it—and—” He laid his hand upon her 
shoulder, but she made no movement in re- 
ply; he stooped and kissed her head, but she 
did not look up. ‘‘ Zoe, I swear if you will 
do this for me, our long and weary waiting 
shall be at an end. I will acknowledge ev- 
erything. I will give up this extravagant 
life; we will settle down like a couple of 
honest bourgeois; we will live over the shop 
if you like; that is, the publishing office of 
the paper.” He took her hand and raised it 
to his lips, but she made no response. 

‘““Would she ever get the money back 
again?” 

‘Perhaps. How can I tell?” 

‘* Even tor the bribe you offer, Alec, 
afraid I cannot do it.” 

‘We will try together. We will lay our 
selves out to attract the girl, to win her con 


I am 


fidence. Consider. She is alone. She isin 
our hands—” 

“Yes, yes. But you do not know her 
Alec, if I cannot succeed, what will you 
do?” 


‘I must look out for some girl with mon 
ey, and get engaged to her. The mere fact 
of an engage ment would be e nough for me.” 

= ” she said, quickly; ‘‘it would have 
to i “Ww ill you get engaged to—to Philip 

on?” 

‘No; Philippa will only have money at 
the death of her father and mother—not be 
fore. Philippa is out of the question.”’ 

“Is there nobody among all your 
friends who will lend you the money?” 

‘Noone. Wedo not lend money to each 
other. We go on as if there were no money 
difficulties in the world, as well as no diseases, 
no old age, no dying. We do not speak of 
money.” 

‘Friendship in society hasits limits. Yes; 
I see. But can’t you borrow it in the usual 
way of business people?” 

‘I should have to show books and enter 
into unpleasant explanations. You see, Zoe, 
the paper has got a very good name, but rath 
er a small circulation. Everybody sees it, 
but very few buy it.” 7 

‘And so you heard of Armorel, and you 
thought that here was a chance. You say to 
me in plain words, ‘If you get this money, 
there shall be an end of the false position.’ 
Is that so?” 

** That is exactly what I do say and swear, 
Zoe. It isa very simple thing. You have 
only to persuade the girl to lend you this 
money, or to advance it, or to invest it by 
your agency, or something—a very simple 
and easy thing. You love me well enough 
to do me such a simple service.” 

“‘T love you well enough, I suppose, 
replied, sadly, 


fine 


” she 
‘to do everything you tell 
me to do. A simple service! Only to de- 
ceive and plunder this girl, who believes us 
all to be honorable and truthful.” 

‘*Oh, we shall find a way—some way—to 
pay her back. Don’t be afraid. And don’t 
go off into platitudes, Zoe—you are much 
too pretty; and when it is done, and you are 
ope nly, before the world—” 

‘I know you well enough to know how 


much happinessto expect. Iamafool. All 
women are fools. Philippa is a fool. And 
I've set my foolish heart on—you. If I fail 


—if I fail’”—her words sank to the softest 
and gentlest murmur — ‘‘you are going to 
cast about for an heiress, and you will get 
engaged to her, and then—then we shall see, 
dear Alec, what will happen then.” She sat 
up, her cheek fiery, and her eyes flashing, 
though her voice was so soft. ‘‘ Hush!” she 
whispered. ‘‘I hear Armorel’s step.”’ 

They heard her voice as well outside, loud 
and clear 

‘Come to my room,” she said. 
you want is there. This way.’ 

“It is the girl with her—the girl who 
writes. They have gone into her own room 
-—her boudoir, her study —where she works 
half the day. The girl lives with her bro 
ther, close by.” 

They listened, silent, 
like conspirators. 

‘**Poor Armorel!” said Zoe. 
knew what we are plotting! She thinks me 
the most truthful of women. And all Iam 
here for is to cheat her out of her money. 
Don’t you think I had better make a clean 
breast, and ask her to give me the money and 
let me go?” 

“Begin to-day,” said Alec. ‘Begin to 
talk about me. Interest herin me. Let her 
know how great and good—” 

‘* Hush!” 


** What 





with hushed breath, 


‘Tf she only 
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Then they heard her voice again in the 
hall. 

‘‘No, no; you must come this evening. 
Bring Archie with you. I will play, and he 
shall listen. You shall both listen. _ And 
then great thoughts will come to you.’ 

cg Alw ays great thoughts—gre¢ ait thoughts 
—great pictures,’ ’Zoe murmured, “And we 
are so infinitely little. Brother worm, shall 
we craw] into some hole and hide ourselves?” 

Then the door opened, and Armorel her- 
self appeared, fresh and rosy in spite of the 
old wind. 

‘«My dear child,” said Zoe, softly, looking 
up from her cushions, ‘‘come in and sit 
down. You must be perishing with the east 
wind. Do sit down and be comfortable. 
You met Mr. Feilding last night, I believe.” 

The visitor remained for a quarter of an 
hour. Armorel had been to see a certain 
picture in the National Gallery. He talked 
of pictures just as the night before he had 
talked of music, that is to say, as one who 
knows all the facts about the painters and 
their works and their schools, their merits 
and their defects. He knew and could talk 


fluently the language of the Art Critic, just 
as he knew and could talk the language of 
the Musical Critic. Armorel listened. Now 


and then she made a remark. But her man- 
ner lacked the reverence with which most 
maidens listened to this thrice gifted darling 
of the Muses. She actually seemed not to 
care very much what he said. 

Zoe, for her part, lay back in her cushions 
in silence. 

‘How do you like him?” 
their visitor left them. 

‘I don’t know: I haven't thought about 
him. He talks too much, I think. And he 
talks as if he was teaching.” 

‘*No one has a better right to talk with 
authority.” 

‘But we are free to listen or not, as we 
please. Why has he the right to teach ev- 
erybody?” 

** My dear child, Alec Feilding is the clev- 
erest man in all London.” 

‘He must be very clever, 
does he do?” 

‘He does everything 
fiction—everything!” 

‘Oh, you will show me 
haps, some time? 
pose, we shall see 


she asked, when 


then. What 


poetry, painting, 
his poetry, per 
And his pictures, L sup 
in May somewhere. He 
doesn’t look as if he was at all But 
one may be wrong.” 
‘My dear Armorel, 


great. 


you are a fortunate 
girl, though you do not understand your 
good fortune. Alec—I am privileged to call 
him Alec—has conceived a great interest in 
you. Ob, not of the common love kind, that 
you despise so much—nothing to do with 
your yeuz—but on account of your 
genius. He was greatly taken with your 
playing; if you will show him your pictures, 
he will give you instruction that may be use- 
ful to you. He wants to know you, my 
dear.” 

‘ Well,” said 


heauxr 


Armorel, not in the least 
overwhelmed, “he can if he pleases, I sup- 
pose, since he is a friend of yours.” 

‘That is not all; he wants your friend 
ship as a sister in art. Such a man—such 
an offer, Armorel, must not be taken lightly.” 

‘‘Tam not drawn toward him,” said the 
‘In fact, I think I rather dislike his 
voice, which is domineering; and his man- 
ner, Which seems to me self-conscious and 
rather pompous; and his eyes, which are too 
close together. Zoe, if he were not the clev 
erest man in London, I should say that he 
was the most crafty. ¥ 

Zoe laughed. ‘‘ What man discovers by 
experiment and experience,” she murmured, 
incoherently, ‘‘ woman discovers at a glance. 
And yet they say—” 


girl. 


—_ 

CHAPTER VI. 
THE OTHER STUDIO. 

Tue Failure was at work in his own stu 
dio. Not the large and lofty chamber fitted 
and furnished as if for Michael Angelo him- 
self, which served forthe Fraud. Notat all. 
The Failure did his work in a simple second- 
floor back, a chamber in a commonplace 
lodging-house of Keppel Street, Bloomsbury. 
Nowhere in the realms of Art was there a 
more dismal studio. The walls were bare, 
save for one picture which was turned round 
and showed its artistic back. The floor had 
no carpet; there was no other furniture than 
a table, strewn and littered with sketches, 
paints, palettes, brushes; there were canvases 
leaning against the wall; there.was a portfo 


lio also leaning against the wall; there was 
an easel and the man standing before it; and 


there was a single chair. 

For three years Roland Lee had withdrawn 
from his former haunts and companions. No 
one knew now where he lived; he had not ex 
hibited; he had resigned his membership at 
the club; he had gone out of sight. Many 
London men every year go out of sight. It 
is quiteeasy. You have only to leave off go- 
ing to the well-known places of resort; very 
soon—so soon that it is humiliating only to 
think of it—men cease asking where you are; 
then they cease speaking of you; you are 
Clean gone out of their memory—you and 
your works; it is as if the sea hi id closed 
over you. There is not left a trace or a sign 
of your existence. Perhaps now and then 
something may revive your name; some lit- 
tle adventure may be remembered; some frol- 
ic of youth; for the rest—nothing: Silence: 
Oblivion. It does, indeed, humiliate those 
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who look on. When such an accident re- 
vived the memory of Roland Lee, one would 
ask another what had become of him. And 


no one knew. But, of course, he had gone 
down—down—down. When a man disap- 


pears, it means that he sinks. He had gone 
out of sight; therefore he had gone under. 
Yet when you climb, you can never get so 
high as to be invisible. Even the President, 
R.A., is not invisible. Again, the higher 
that a balloon soars, the smaller does it grow; 
but the higher a man climbs up the Hill of 
Fame, the bigger does he show. It is quite 
certain that when a man has disappeared he 
has sunk. The only question—and this can 
never be answered—is, what becomes of the 
men who sink? One man I heard of—also, 
like Roland, an artist—who has been traced 
to a certain tavern, where he fuddles him- 
self every evening, and where you may treat 
with him for the purchase of his pictures at 
ten shillings—ay, or even five shillings— 
apiece. And two scholars—scholars gone 
under--I heard of the other day. They now 
reside in the same lodging-house, It is close 
to the Gray’s Inn Road. One lives in the gar- 
ret, and the other occupies the cellar. In the 
evening they get drunk together and dispute 
on points of the finer se holarship, But this 
only accounts for three. And where are all 
the rest?” 

Of Roland Lee nobody knew anything. 
There was no story or scandal attached to 
him; he was no drinker; he was no gambler; 
he was no profligate. But he had van- 
ished. 

Yet he had not gone far—only to Keppel 
Street, which is really a central place. Here 
he occupied a second floor, and lived alone. 
Nobody ever called upon him: he had no 
friends. Sometimes he sat all day long in 
his studio doing nothing; sometimes he went 
forth and wandered about the streets; in the 
evening he dined at restaurants where he 
was certain to meet none of his old friends. 
He lived quite alone. As to that rumor con- 
cerning opium, it was an invention of his em- 
ployer and proprietor. He did not take 
opium. Day after day, however, he grew 
more moody. What developments might 
have followed in this lonely life [ know not. 
Opium, perhaps: whiskey, perhaps; melan- 
cholia, perhaps. And from melancholia— 
good Lord deliver us! 

One thing saved him. The work which 
filled his soul with rage also kept his soul 
from madness. When the spirit of his art 


seized him and held him, he forgot every- 
thing. He worked as if he was a free man; 


he forgot everything until the time came 
when he had to lay down his palette, and to 
come back to the reality of his life. Some 
men would have accepted the position; there 
were, as we have seen, compensations of a 
solid and comfortable kind. Had he chosen 
to work his hardest, these golden compensa- 
tions might have run into four figures. Some 
men might have sat and laughed among their 
friends, forgetting the ignominy of 
slavery. Not so Roland. 
gled as he walked; they cut his wrists and 
galled his ankles; they filled him with so 
much shame that he was fain to go away and 
hide himself. And in this manner he enjoy- 
ed the great success which his employer had 
achieved for his pictures. To arrive at the 
success for which you have always longed 
and prayed, and to enjoy it in such a fashion 
oh, mockery of fate! 

This morning he was at work contentedly 
—with ardor. He was beginning a picture 
from one of his sketches; it was to be an- 
other study of rocks and sea. As yet there 
was little to show; it was growing in his 
brain, and he was so fully wrapped in his in- 
vention that he did not hear the door open, 
and was not conscious that for the first time 
within three years he had a visitor. 

She opened the door and stood for a mo- 
ment looking about her. The bare and dingy 
walls, the scanty furniture, the meanness of 
the place, made her very soul sink within her, 
for they cried aloud the story of the painter. 

For five long years she had thought of him. 
He was successful; he was rising to the top 
of the tree; he was conquering the world— 
so brave, so strong, so clever! There was no 
height to which he could not rise. She should 
find him splendid, triumphant, and yet mod- 
est—her old friend the same, but glorified. 
And she found him thus in this dingy den— 
so low, so shabby! Consider, if she had risen 
while he was sinking, how great was now the 
gulf between them! Then she stepped into 
the room and stood beside the artist at his 
easel 

‘Roland Lee,” she whispered. 

He started, looked up, and recognized her. 

Armore]l!” he cried. 

Then, strange to say, instead of hastening 
to meet and greet her, and to hold out hands 
of welcome, he stood gazing at her stupidly, 
his face changing color from crimson to white. 
His hair was unkempt, she saw; his cheeks 
worn; his eyes haggard, with deep lines round 
them; and his dress was shabby and uncared- 
for. 

‘You have not forgotten me, 
said. 

‘*Forgotten you? 
get you?” 

‘Then are you pleased to see me? 
hands with me, Roland Lee.” 

He complied, but with restraint. ‘‘ Have 
you dropped from the clouds?” he asked. 
‘How did you find me here?” : 

“IT met your old friend Dick Stephenson. 
He told me that you lived here. You-are no 
longer friends; but he has seen you going in 


His chains jan- 


then?” she 
No. How could I for 


Shake 


their. 


and coming out. That is how I found you. 
Are you well, Roland?” 

‘Yes, Lam well.” 

‘Does all go well with 
friend?” 

‘Why not? You see, I have got a mag- 
nificent studio; there is every outward sign 
of wealth and prosperity; and if you look 
into any art criticisms you will find the pa 
pers ringing with my name.” 

““Youare changed.” Armorel passed over 
the bitterness of this speech. ‘* You are a 
little older, perhaps.” She did not tell him 
how haggard and worn he looked, how un- 
kempt and unhappy. 

‘* Let me see some of your work,” 
The picture on the easel was only in its very 
first stage. She looked about the room. 
Nothing on the walls but one picture with 
its face turned round. ‘‘ May I look at this?” 
She turned it round. It was the picture of 
herself—‘‘ The Princess of Lyonesse’’—the 
sketch of which he had finished on the last 
day of his holiday, ‘‘Oh!” she cried. ‘‘I 
remember this. And you have kept it, Ro- 
Jand—you have kept it. I am glad.” 

‘Yes, I have kept the only picture which 
I can call my own.” 

‘Was I like that in those days?” 

‘You are like that now. Only, the 
Princess has become a tall Queen.” 

‘Yes, yes; I remember. You said then 
that if I should ever look like this you would 
be proved to be a painter indeed. Roland, 
you are a painter indeed.” 

‘No, no,” he said; ‘‘I am nothing—no 
thing at all.” 


old 


you, my 


she said. 


little 


(Continued on page 288, Supplement.) 


A MONARCH’S RECEPTION OF 
EVIL TIDINGS. 
See illustration on double page. 
ys ) give even a brief sketch Of the ill-starred 
reign of James II., who, like all the Stu- 
arts, possessed a positive genius for blunder- 
ing, would occupy too much space in the 
3AZAR. Our picture conveys a vivid impres- 
sion of the consternation of the King and 
his advisers when he was informed that Wil 
liam of Orange had landed on no ome soil. 
In Macaulay’s Hisiory of England, Vol. IL., 
the general reader will find a minute and 
picturesque description of this episode, which 
the artist has chosen for illustration. 


THE BRIGHT SIDE. 
ie one looks upon the bright side 
It is sure to be the right side 
At least that’s how I’ve found it as 

journeyed through each day. 
And it’s queer how shadows vanish, 
And how easy ’tis to banish 
From a bright side sort of nature every dole 
ful thing away. 


I’ve 


There are two sides to a question, 
As we know; so the suggestion 
Of the side which holds the sunlight seems 
most reasonable to me. 
And, you know, we can’t be merry, 
And make our surroundings cheery, 
If we will persist in, coddling every gloomy 
thing we see. 


There’s a sensible quotation 
Which will fit in every station— 
We all know it—‘ As the twig is bent, 
the tree inclined.” 
And the twigs of thought we're bending, 
If to ways of gloom we're tending, 
Will be pretty sure to twist and dwarf and 
quite deform the mind. 


so is 


There’s a way of searching over 
The wide skies till we discover 


Whether storms are on the way, or the wea 
ther that we love; 
And the dlue may fast be hiding 
3ack of clouds which swift are riding, 


Yet we know the blue is shining still, and 
spreading far above. 


And while that will last forever 
(For the true blue fadeth never), 
The dark clouds must soon or later be dis 
persed and fade away; 
And the sweet ‘‘ bright side,” 
Will meet the eyes inclining 
To watch for it and welcome 
dark the day. 


still shining, 


however 


So, my friends, let’s choose the 
side, 
Just the happy, glorious right side, 
Which will give us health and spirits just as 
long as life shall last; 
And the sorrows that roll o’er us 
Shall not always go before us 
If we keep a watch for dlue skies, and will 
hold its sunshine fast. 


Mary D. 


bright 
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ANSWERS T0 CORRESPONDENTS. 


Mrs. J. A.—The India silk shonld be 
sleeves and slight drapery on a lapped waist and 
straight skirt of green. The mohair can be made like 
the third dress illustrated on page 164 of Bazar No. 9, 
and trimmed with green velvet or bengaline. Use the 
brocade with cashmere or bengaline of the lightest 
shade in the flower; the plain goods for bodice and 
front breadths, the brocade for large siceves, yoke, and 
back of skirt. 

Raouni.—For sea-side wear get tailor-made dresses, 
one of checks or plaids for morning, another of gray 
alpaca, and a handsome beige-colored cloth with bre 
or violet. velvet trimming. Some shirt waists of i 
silk will be useful to wear with various skirts. A 
cashmere dress combined with brocade will also be 
usefnil. 

Litustan.—You can get in any of the well-known 


made as full 











br ands of corsets those cut for long waist and high 













mist. Travelling ulsters of checked wool or of mo- 
h iir made with a smal! cape will be better than those 
of China silk. Wear gray or tan glove assed kid 
with any travelling dresses, and a short blue or gray 
veil of grenadine with striped border. “Lons g veils ar 
not worn with silk riding hats. We cannot de« o 
about schools. 

M. M. C.—Black surah for a girl of sixteen should 
be brightened by gay Y aid surah used as a vest uncle 
a jacket front, or as bodice and sleeves with over-front 
of the black. 

Mapam.—Get a short summer wrap of black |! " 





accordion ple: aC tne! nearly to the waist 











mantilla front ar d flaring collar of beaded silk or net 
The jacket you describe is suitable for a plain wrap. 
Sunsoriser.—Wedding cards are paid for by the 
bride’s parents. White repped silk made withal 
bodice and trained skirt, trimmed with scal 
mousseline de soie, will be simple and pretty 
bride's dress in June. 
M. D. W A complete pattern of a ng-habit 
with trousers was given in 
and another habit without 


No. 21. We «¢ 





imnot yet tell 

















given this season, but either of the a 
x sent you 

Mru.—Get Chantilly net with one se eames otee i I 
the straight skirt front ¢ 
silk, also for a vest in the 
batiste with belted waist a1 
trated on page 164, Bazar No. 9, of the current volun 

CaMILUt Your striped silk will ike up more sty!- 
ishly with the light beige cashn fy r samp 
than with bine 

» L. L.—Gingham and outing flannel dresses 
every day, with a white muslin and a cha for t 
ana s, should Se clas n for the expensive sur 
wardrobe ol a girl of fourteen y rs. 

J. B. K.—Girls of thirteen wear gingham and muslin 
dresses with belted | t 
gathered skirt; also 3 
made in sailor style, and iN 
wool skirts. Their e 
jacket-waisis with gay t 
back hair is in ong d 
tied with ribb« ul ick 
smoothly, or else bang 

Henrietta H A « a 
like the * Tailor Gown with E1 sh Sh 
a pattern is given in Bazar No. 10 of the ¢ 
ume, will be useful to you. Trim with black cord 
passementerie an dt gros grain ribbon. 

Satty.—Your t can be 






withont a lining a 
should be made up dress 


waist, full sleeves, 





rit n following the 
behind. Black ribb l 
i high turned-over collar and wide 
broidery 

Tue “ Sisters.”— Youn 





Is not yet introduced into 









society wear light silk ot ol dresses at the opera 
made high, or nearly high, in t neck, with 
sleeves, simple t, and sash ribbon. De- 
colleté evening butantes 

Te rhe ref mu mention will answe 
very well, with a few ac ys You should have 
either finger rolls, thin bread anc tter—the slice cut 
in two, and the buttered sides touching each othet 
or delicate sandwiches, also of bread and butter, and 
spread with some potted meat, or minced sardines, or 





> other relish. Anchovy paste sandwiches are 
as are those of olive and anchovy. Caviare sand- 
wiches are liked by some people; and lot yater 


chicken, 


shrimp, or salmon mayonnaise sand 





viches are deser- 





vedly popular. The berries and ct would be deli- 
cious, and you could have syllabu ul b pon um whips 
when the berr rone iss light cakes with all 









of them. Seta a tree or in the ver 








and have your cing yn elitertainments 
18 possi the rf, set chair re 
and tt eshme nts in the mid 
latter ufternoon, Use pretty chir 

small fringed napkins. Wait on yourg 


as you would at an after: 
a few young friends to assist you. 
a capped and aproned maid be i 
dishes back and forth. Arrat 
ishes, etc., on salvers, or 
one will be seated at the table, as a m 
it is simply meant to hold the plate 8 
es, or Cups and saucers. 
X. Y. Z.—Precede 
tainly more civil 


oon tea in t 





in qu tint 





your caller up stairs. It is ce 


to bid your host good-evening as well 








as your hostess. The friend of your guest was right 
enough in calling upon her. It would have been polite 
for her to consult you before inviting him. 

A Winow.—Retain your husband’s name upon your 


cards. 
San José As your card for the **¢ 


ommencement 
is probably sent you 





by some college friend, it would 
be the pleasant thing to write a personal note of ac- 
ceptance or regret. Your gift, if you make one, should 
depend upon your intimacy with the person inv 
you. It isin very doubtful taste for a man to use pet 
fume of any sort. The primary object of matinées is 
to give women unattended an opportunity to enjoy the 


play. 


MoGunty.—A bow is sufficient acknowledgment to 






an usher for a seat in church 

Pansy.—Using a coat of arms or crest upon your 
paper is hardly in the best > taste 8 cour 
try, where such devices should have no val 


wish to use it, there is no objection to y 
Yon can obtain the information you desire from the 
College of Heraldry in New York. Use s« 
for letters sent by messenger 

see.—Why not make it a card party, and play 
“Hearts,” having your name cards, favors, 
etc., in the shape of hearts? Or pl 
trifling prizes to add interest to the 

Orv Reaper.—We doubt if there is a material remedy 
for the wrinkle. Try opting 80 pleasant 


not otherwise. 





an eX] 





sion that people will lose sight of so trifling a blemish. 
Write your regrets on smail note-paper 

Constant Reaper.—There is no reason why you 
should not celebrate your anniversary An, an afternoon 
reception. You can use gas-light, or, prettier sti 


candles, and receive in evening dre 28, 
Miriam.—Why not call or leave cards upon the 
sons you desire to know? Then you may ask then 





your receptions. After that the matter is in the 
hands, and you have done all possible. 

Onrive Greren.—Send your cards on the day of the 
tea, either by messenger or mail. 

Gretouen.—The form of invitation for a church 
wedding is, Mr. and Mrs. John Smith request yout 
presence, ete. The only difference for a house wed- 


ding is that Mr. and Mrs. Smith request the pleasure 
of your company, et 








O.p Supsortsen.—There can be no impropriety in 
your calling upon the family of your clergyman 

Mas. Suyrik.—Whether a man should offer his rm 
to a woman depends upon circumstances. A consid- 
erate man W certainly give her the opportunity of 
accepting or declining such assistance. In a crowd it 
is desirable, but in ordinary circumstances most wo- 





men prefer to walk independent y 
Oy Sunsoringr.—You cz an le 
as soon as you like, but unless you are very intimate 
with the lady in te ey is more considerate as 
vell as better form not to ask to see her. Yes; send 
ard whenever you ¢ all, unless your intimacy 
wart ints dispe nsing with cards altogether. For com- 
bining silk and lace, use design on page 121, Bazar No. 
7, of current volume. 
The duties of a matron under such cir- 
cumsta ances would probably be 
ind act in a general way 


ive cards of condolence 








to receive the guests, 


as hostess, 





New Svussoniser.—Napkin rings should never be 
nsed when entertaining they are strictly for family 
Ise. 

KATHERINE Address in your friendly letters, “‘My 
dear Mr. Smith”; your strictly busi s letter, “Mr, 









Jones, Dear Si: In the reception case you mention 
enclose a card for each lady, and iddreas the envelope 
to the hostess. Yes, you owe a call as much as if you 
had attended the affair, 
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OF MY BOOKS. 
BY CHARLES WASHINGTON COLEMAN. 
ROUND the narrow circuit, of the room 
A Breast-high the books I love range file on file; 
And when, day-weary, I would rest awhile, 
As once again slow falls the gathering gloom 
Upon the world, I love to pass my band 
Along their serried ranks, and silent stand 
In breathless heark’ning to their silent speech. 
With rev’rent hand I touch the back of each 
Of these my books. How much of their dead selves— 
The hand that held the pen, the brain that wrought 
The subtle fancies on these pages caught 
Have men immortal left upon my shelves! 


And then sometimes a sudden chill doth strike 
My heart with very horror, and I shrink 
Away from their dull touch, shudd’ring to think 
How much of human life that, vampire-like, 
These books have sucked beneath their leathern wings, 
How brains have broken and frail bodies bent 
To feed with human blood these bloodless things. 
In this thin book ot poesy is pent 
A beautiful young lite;—imperial Rome 
Holds what was mortal of it. Then I see, 
All withered at the top, a noble tree 
Here in the scathing scorn of this dark tome 
By this long line of books that mutely stands 
A master-mind was wrecked, so that in years 
He sat a poor old man in doting tears, 
Because his dogs in pity licked his hands. 


But then again there comes a rushing thought, 
And to my diving books my arms I raise 
In loving fellowship of life and breath, 
And, like poor Southey when his brain was naught 
Save a pale glimmering light of other days, 
I touch them tenderly. My spirit saith: 
“ Who gave their lives for these can know no death. 
For I have walked with them in mortal guise 
Through woodland ways and swarming city streets ; 
Yea, have I met the gaze of Shelley's eyes, 
And in ‘Hyperion’ kissed the lips of Keats.” 


THE EMPRESS OF RUSSIA. 
See illustration on page 281, 


fig> Empress of Russia, whose beautiful 
face and figure seem fitted by nature to 
adorn her exalted station, is a daughter of 
King Christian IX., of Denmark, and a 
younger sister of the charming and beloved 
Princess of Wales. Marie Sophie Frede- 
rique Dagmar was born at Copenhagen No- 
vember 26, 1847, and married in St. Peters- 
burg November 9, 1866, to the heir-apparent 
of the Russian throne. Her husband _ be- 
came Czar of all the Russias on the death of 
his father in 1881, his title being Alexander 
Ill. The Empress has five children, three 
sons and two daughters. 

Brought up in great simplicity and frugal- 
ity, the daughters of the royal house of Den- 
mark have shown that they possess in a mark- 
ed degree the qualities which become those 
who wield great powers, and stand in the 
front rank of the world’s great ones. 


[From Our Own CorresPonpenr. | 


i gy season is quite as exceptional social- 

ly as meteorologically. We do not often 
have magnolia and cherry trees in bloom in 
February, nor so many dinners nor any dan- 
cing parties in Lent. Of course the calling 
goes on in season and out of season, and were 
it not for Lent, the long visiting lists could 
never be crossed out. While the strict Church 
discipline only applies to Epistopalians and 
Romanists, they have impressed it upon and 
made it the rule of society to a great extent; 
but this year all signs have failed. 

Dinner parties have been so many since 
Lent began that only the clergy seem to be 
fasting. ‘‘ We have been to five dinners this 
week, and given two dinners ourselves,” said 
a weary Senator’s wife one Sunday; ‘‘and I 
never want to see a mushroom or a truffle 
again.” Some exquisite dinners have been 
given in these Lenten weeks, with many nov- 
elties in decorations. Mr. Andrew Carnegie’s 
banquet to the Pan-Americans had as its 
great feature a musical programme, where 
the numbers alternated with the courses, and 
took the place of the perfunctory and formal 
speech -making. One highly praised table 
was that set for a dinner at Representative 
Flower's house. Purple and white violets 
were used, with faint touches of pink in their 
settings. Bowls and mounds of violets were 
at the centre and corners of the table, the 
candles. were under violet shades, the bon- 
bons were in the same tint, and even the 
porcelain service carried the same color 
scheme throughout the feast. At the White 
House a number of small non-official dinners 
were given before Mrs. Harrison left for Flor- 
ida, but the President and Mrs. Harrison are 
so hospitable that there are guests dining 
with them every night. Friends are asked 
verbally for lunch or dinner as freely and 
with as little ceremony as in their Indian- 
apolis home, and the steward always lays 
three or four extra plates at the large round 
table in the private dining-room. So many 
people of prominence who are here for a dey, 
so many old friends who are passing through, 
and so many people with whom the President 
enjoys a quiet social visit are asked to. lunch- 
eon or an informal dinner that the family 
never sit down alone except at the breakfast 
table. 

During Mrs. Harrison’s absence in Florida 
Mrs. McKee has presided over the White 
House, and the President and this only daugh- 
ter, between whom there is the closest com- 
radeship, are having a delightfully snug little 
time by themscives. In the afternoon they 
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walk or drive together, and the President 
enjoys tucking his daughter into the light 
buggy beside him, and holding the reins over 
his bay trotter while they explore suburban 
roads. During Easter week there will be a 
revival of state gayeties at the White House, 
and the unfinished programme of state en- 
tertainments will be carried out. A state 
dinner to the Justices of the Supreme Court, 
a card reception in honor of the officers of 
the Army, Navy, and Marine Corps, together 
with one evening and afternoon reception 
for the general public, will mark the April 
weeks. Since the awful calamity which be- 
fell Secretary Tracy and his surviving daugh- 
ter, the President’s family and the cabinet 
families have abstained from all part in large 
or formal festivities, and will have observed 
two months’ official mourning when Easter 
comes, 

The British legation has been enlivened 
by a series of dinner parties during these 
Lenten weeks, and once each week a larger 
company has been asked to join the dinner 
guests, and the younger people have danced 
to the music of the orchestra that first accom- 
panied the feast. Church people have been 
a little surprised at these dances, but the Lon- 
don world seems less rigorous as to Lent, and 
in the first week of March it was cabled that 
the Prince and Princess of Wales held a 
Drawing-Room for the Queen, and formally 
opened the season. 

Until this year dancing in Lent was not 
thought of except at the Mi-Caréme balls 
given by Sir Lionel West’s daughters for 
successive seasons. Miss West’s Mi-Caréme 
dances were the simplest and most informal 
affairs; the company, verbally invited, gath- 
ering soon after eight o’clock, unmasking be- 
fore eleven, and reaching their homes before 
midnight, in accordance with Church rules 
for such indulgence. The dancing class of 
this year enjoyed a Mi-Caréme ball at Senator 
Sawyer’s house that differed in no way in its 
hours from the season’s balls, and has made 
the strict Church people again shake their 
heads. It was a very pretty ball in effect, 
and the house where it was held has one of 
the most artistic interiors of any of the re- 
cently finished houses here. Miller, the Syra- 
cuse artist, who designed the house, superin- 
tended the decorations and furnishings, and 
when he built a window, a door, or a recess, 
he knew just what kind of a curtain would 
hang there, and what the vista and color ef- 
fect would be. The rose-strewn panels of 
the drawing-room ceiling, its frieze of tangled 
roses, and the walls of an upper chamber, 
with festoons of roses painted on Japanese 
Kuzufu cloth, and flowers embroidered with- 
in Japanese circles of gold thread on the 
white silk curtains, are the work of Miss 
Dora Wheeler. The ballroom of the house 
is in Moorish style, the walls and ceiling re- 
productions from models from the Alhambra; 
and the silver lamps, the Tunisian portiéres 
heavy with gold thread, the pearl-inlaid seats, 
and the palm-trees are all in harmony. The 
portiéres and curtains of the house are stud- 
ies in art needle-work and decoration. One 
set of portiéres has a border of iridescent 
beetle wings embroidered down with floss 
and gold thread. Another portiére is made 
of an old Japanese obi of dull red velvet em- 
broidered with gold fans thrown across a 
flowering vine. 

Luncheons keep pace with the elaborate 
Lenten dinners, and groups of matrons and 
young girls on the streets every afternoon 
with ribboned bunches of flowers in their 
hands tell of the numbers of such entertain- 
ments given. For a few seasons the wife of 
Admiral Febiger gave Lenten lunches that 
were quite unigue in their way. She was a 
devoted Romanist, and had lived much in 
Catholic countries, and she presented oys- 
ters, fish, and eggs to her guests in every 
tempting and dainty guise, never serving 
any meat or a single heavy dish. Mrs, Fe- 
biger was killed by a recent carriage acci- 
dent, and so ended as romantic and eventful 
a career as ever befell a singularly beautiful 
woman. 

Card parties have become more and more 
popular as an evening diversion since Lent 
began. Whist is now the great and only 
game. The tinkle of progressive euchre’s 
bell is regarded as proof of a very primitive 
and primary stage of card knowledge, and 
the game of hearts is beneath mention. The 
hurly-burly of euchre is left to very young 
people, and these younger people are aspir- 
ing to whist. Whist is the fad of the day, 
and the naval and army officers, who con- 
stitute so important an element of society 
here, have brought great proficiency from 
long wardroom and garrison practice. There 
is a ladies’ whist club, which holds some of 
its meetings by daylight, and several clubs 
and circles without names that enjoy their 
regular evenings at whist. Washington has 
not yet reached the point of Milwaukee, which 
is the prize city of the country for fine whist- 
playing, and instructors and practice classes 
in whist are yet to come. 

A musical club has improved one morn- 
ing of the March weeks by concerts by the 
members; and piano recitals by Miss Amy 
Hare,-and the presence of Mrs..Jeannette 
Thurber ‘in the city all winter, have been a 

eat stimulus to musical circles generally. 
Mrs, Hearst, Mrs. Pope, and Mrs.-Howard 
White are among those who have given mu- 
sicals of note,and for the last Miss Emily 
Winant and other artists came down from 
New York. Two of these hostesses aimed 
to have their guests come early and get set- 
uled before the programme began, and so 


’ 


wrote, ‘“‘ Four o’clock precisely,” and ‘‘ Nine 
o'clock precisely,” on their cards. Late 
comers rustled in until half past four and 
half past nine o'clock and later, and those 
who applauded and watched the hostesses’ 
experiments are discouraged at the hopeless- 
ness of mending the manners of audiences, 
selected or otherwise. 

There is a French class, composed of those 
who speak that language, and including, of 
course, the members of the diplomatic corps, 
which spends a social evening at some mem- 
ber’s house each week. Nota word of Eng- 
lish is permitted, and causeries have been 
held at the Haytian and British legations, and 
at the houses of General John P. Jones and 
Senator Chandler. Both Mrs. Jones and Mrs. 
Chandler are fine linguists, and have lived 
for years abroad. Mrs. John W. Foster, who 
spent some years in Mexico and Madrid, 
while her husband was United States minis- 
ter successively at those two capitals, has or- 
ganized a Spanish class, in which the Pan- 
American guests are naturally prominent. 

An informal afternoon hour at home on 
some other than the regular official day has 
been taken by several Senators’ wives, who 
wish their Thursdays free, and Mrs. Wana- 
maker sees her friends on Fridays, and Mrs. 
Noble on Wednesdays, in a quiet way. At 
Senator Dolph’s home a series of informal 
Thursday evening receptions has gathered 
the Pacific Coast people more particularly 
and a pleasant official circle together. Ex- 
Senator and Mrs. John B. Hendtrson, who 
live in a spacious and artistic house at the 
head of Sixteenth Street, have begun a se- 
ries of informal Friday evenings at home, 
which will be continued until warm weather, 
Mrs. Henderson's cleverness, tact, and ability 
render her one of the most delightful host- 
esses, and she, if any one, possesses (art de 
tenir un salon, which even the French ascribe 
to so few. From writing one of the best and 
most: practical cook-books* of the day, to 
painting a picture, playing a sonata, casting 
a fly at the Adirondack trout, or conversing 
in three languages in turn, she is eminent. 
She is a woman of ideas and opinions, and 
with the full courage of them, and with her 
gifts and acharming personality, she is easily 
a social leader. Some of the best mots of 
the season and the most brilliant table-talks 
are those heard in General Henderson’s green 
tapestried dining-room, and echoes of them 
are freely quoted. E. BR. 8. 


A LENTEN READING. 
See illustration on front page. 


™ ROUPS of fair women and bright girls, 
their gayety a little subdued, have met 
in many places for Lenten readings during 
the past few weeks. Sometimes they have 
taken a book of devotion, sometimes of po- 
etry or of history, and the discussion conse- 
quent upon the author’s thought has been 
very interesting and full of sparkling wit. 
Again white fingers have flashed in and out 
over long seams, when coarse work for the 
poor or the hospitals has been part of Lent- 
en discipline; and sometimes pieces of rich 
embroidery have been side by side with the 
baby’s flannel petticoat, or the aprons meant 
for nurse and maid to wear. The ‘‘ Lenten 
Reading” is a very suggestive picture. 





THE GARLAND OF JULIA. 


ROM chronicles of years agone it ap- 
pears that at the time when the cele- 
brated Gustavus, King of Sweden, was win- 
ning military honors in Germany, 4 beautiful 
French maiden, admiring his prowess, open- 
ly declar.., her preference, avowing that only 
such -« royal lover should have her heart, 
and to keep him in constant remembrance, 
had his portrait always before her eyes. At 
the same time a duke of her own country 
was her accepted admirer. The duke, it 
seems, kept his courage up, and soon after 
the death of the imperial hero sent to Julia, 
for a New-Year’s gift, this poetical garland— 
‘‘a gift,” says Huet, **seldom equalled for 
gallantry, ingenuity, and novelty.” : 

The most beautiful flowers were painted 
in miniature by an eminent artist, one Ro- 
berte, on pieces of vellum, all of equal size; 
under every flower a space was left open for 
a madrigal on the subject of the blossom there 
tinted; the poets of the time assisted in this 
offering of affection, though the duke him- 
self prepared several of these effusions. 

Under every flower a celebrated penman 
displayed his special skill, copying with 
great elegance the appropriate lines. 

A decorated frontispiece represents a splen- 
did garland formed of twenty-nine flowers; 
over the page one sees a painted Cupid. The 
gift was magnificently bound, and was en- 
closed in a bag of rich Spanish leather. 

Her awakening on New-Year’s morning 
would reveal to the maiden this exquisite 
souvenir lying on her table. 

Huet, the historian, was allowed to see 
this by favor.of the Duchess of Uzez; who 
locked him into the room where this precious 
memento was deposited. 

The poem on the violet, as translated, runs 
thus: 

“Modest my color, modest is my place, 
Pleased in the grass my lowly form to hide; 

But ’mid your tresses might I wind with grace, 

The humblest flower would feel the loftiest pride.” 
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At the sale of the library of the Duke de 
la Valliére in 1784, among many literary cu- 
riosities appeared this garland, and it was 
sold for the extravagant sum of fourteen 
thousand five hundred and ten livres. In 
1770 it went for much less. It is described 
as a manuscript on vellum, composed of 
twenty-nine flowers, painted by one Roberte, 
under which are inserted madrigals by va- 
rious authors. 

In the French Revolution this curiosity 
found its way to England, and was offered 
for sale for five hundred pounds. No pur- 
chaser was found. 


MY FIRST SEASON. 


See illustration on page 272. 





( UR picture describes one step in a royal 

reception. This fair débutante is about 
to be presented to the Queen, and she and 
the bevy of beautiful women in the ‘‘ pen” 
have thought of little else than this Drawing- 
Room for many days. Every part of the 
presentation in court is regulated by arbi- 
trary though simple rules; necessarily so, for 
the very mention of a court implies state 
and ceremony. To the fair daughter of an 
English house this scene, of which she is for 
the first time a part, is an event in her life, 
and most American girls would hold it in 
equally high regard. 


BEVERLEY AND ITS 
CHURCHES. 
BY CHARLES T. LEWIS. 


és No ), then, stoopid, whoam are ye a-push- 

| ing?” was my welcome to the little six- 
teenth century town of Beverley, as I entered 
it one hot June day, just as the market was at 
its height. This small contretemps was occa- 
sioned by my having stopped to admire the 
quaintness of the medieval market cross, 
oblivious of the fact that a buxom Yorkshire 
good-wife was approaching me from the rear 
with elephantine tread. Humbly begging 
her pardon, which was received with the 
usual glum Yorkshire courtesy, consisting of 
a succession of mellifluous snorts and grunts, 
I picked my way through stalls laden with 
indigestible gingerbread and other kindred 
delicacies, past greasy bun and cake venders, 
Italians peddling ice-cream which looked 
like a combination of lard and plaster of Paris, 
and the usual paraphernalia of a market in 
a small town. Following my way through 
narrow side streets, I came at last in view of 
the noble north front of the minster, which 
towers over the whole town. 

This truly magnificent pile sends a thrill 
of admiration through even the most blasé 
‘globe trotter.” It is said to be the finest 
parish church in England, and compares fa- 
vorably with the majority of the English ca- 
thedrals. The whole of the church east of 
the nave is Early English, dating from the 
middle of the thirteenth century, but on the 
whole the style is Perpendicular. On enter- 
ing the minster I was met by a very chatty 
and self-assured old woman, who has been 
pew-opener and general ‘‘ boss” of the place 
close on to fifty years. She instantly seized 
me and towed me around,and on my ventur- 
ing to remark how beautiful the ancient ser- 
vices must have been with their soft music,dim 
lights, fragrant inec_se, and gorgeous ceremo- 
nial, I was promptly rebuked for my papis- 
tical propensities. We soon parted, though, 
as I would linger over most of the beautiful 
and interesting objects which met my view, 
and these were many, while she with an eye 
to possible sixpences from other strangers 
willingly left me to my own devices, 

On the north side of the high altar stands 
the gem of the whole church, the celebrated 
Percy Shrine. Thisis, without doubt,the most 
beautiful monument of the Decorated Period 
in England. It was erected in 1365 to Lady 
Idonea Percy as an altar tomb. The canopy 
is formed by a lofty gable, under which is 
a bracket with our Saviour sitting, holding 
the current coin of the heavenly realm in his 
hand, viz., a soul, Lower down are sundry 
small demons serving their time by support- 
ing their better brethren, the angels, who are 
zealously engaged in praying, whether for the 
soul of the lady buried beneath or for the 
greater perdition of their caryatides is un- 
certain, probably for both. The shrine is in 
like manner covered with heraldic and sym- 
bolical emblems both of this world and the 
next. Close to this monument in the north- 
east transept stands a large stone arm-chair, 
which from the time of the foundation of 
the minster up till the Reformation afforded 
“‘sanctuary” to any criminal who could reach 
it. But the criminal might not go outside the 
mile and a half circle drawn round the min- 
ster. If he did he became ‘ wolfshead” or 
outlaw again. As I sat in its cold embrace I 
thought of the hundreds of hunted fugitives 
who had sat there before me, and fancied I 
could see the baffled pursuers turning back 
from the gates in rage. 

Further down the northeast transept is a 
most beautiful double flight of steps,leading, 
as is supposed, into an intended chapter-house 
which never was built. Fe the choir some of 
the misereres are most, quaint and interesting; 
on several of them is a succession of carving 
representing the fox trying to steal a goose. 
He first goes to an old woman, and under pre- 
tence of illness obtains hospitality, and is put 
to bed. Then. getting up in his night-gown, 
he makes a nocturnal visit to the goose-pen, 
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at which the moon is splitting its cheeks with 
laughter; while finally he is represented run- 
ning away with the goose in his mouth,the 
old woman,in very scanty attire,giving chase 
with a broom. ‘These stalls date from the 
fifteenth century, while the very handsome 
rood-screen is quite modern. Further down 
in the nave are some highly interesting altar 
tombs,on one of which it is the custom every 
Easter to distribute loaves and shillings to 
old women. On the capitals of the columns 
there are some very quaint carvings of about 
thirty musicians, each with a different instru- 
ment. 

As we emerge again from the minster we 
cannot help but notice the splendid west 
front,about one hundred feet wide, with its 
twin towers, about two bundred feet high. 
This is perpendicular, and is considered by 
good judges to be superior to the famous 
west front of York Minster. 

The church was founded by St. John of 
Beverley, in honor of St. John the Evangelist 
and the Blessed Virgin. St. John of Bever- 
ley was, without doubt, with the exception of 
Alfred the Great, and perhaps St. Dunstan, 
the greatest character the early English ever 
produced. Born at Harpham,a small York- 
shire village, toward the end of the seventh 
century, he was intrusted to the learned Greek 
Archbishop of Canterbury, Theodore, from 
whom he received his name and education. 
Oxford claims him as her first master of arts, 
but this is very mythical. It is, however, a 
fact that he was educated by St. Hilda at 
Whitby Abbey. Afterward he was conse- 
crated Bishop of Hexham, and was thence 
translated to the See of York. After a long 
and arduous performance of his archiepisco- 
pal duties he resigned, and a year later, in 721, 
he died in a monastery of his own founding. 
He was buried in the minster,and now every 
24th of October, the Feast of the Translation 
of St. John,the Roman Catholics of the neigh- 
borhood pray at his tomb, to the great disgust 
of the ultra-Protestant pew-opener. Many 
are the miracles narrated of him by the Ven- 
erable Bede,who was his scholar. He took 
his place as one of the champions of Chris- 
tendom, and became the most popular saint 
north of the Humber. Monarch after mon- 
arch enriched and glorified his shrine, among 
whom may be mentioned Athelstane, Edward 
the Confessor, Edward I.,who stopped at Bev- 
erley to pray on his expeditions to Scotland, 
Henry LV., Henry V., who attributed his vic- 
tory at Agincourt to him, with many others. 
St.Thomas 4 Becket, Geoffrey Plantagenet, 
and many other great names are found in the 
list of provosts of the minster. 

Besides the minster, for which there is 
neither time nor space to write one-half of 
what could be written, there is in Beverley 
another almost equally fine church, that of 
St. Mary’s. This church is also cruciform, 
but with a centre tower. As I approached 
the south porch I noticed on the exterior wall 
a curious monument, consisting of two cross- 
ed swords, with a tablet underneath, on which 
was this quatrain: 

Here two young Danish souldiers lye 
The one in quarrell chane’d to die; 
Tbe other's Head by their own Law 
With Sword was severed at one Blow. Dec 


23. 1689. 





This is particularly interesting as it was 
probably the last execution by sword in Eng 
land. On entering the south porch I passed 
through a small chapel, which was turned 
into a smithy by Cromwell's troops, who 
ravaged the Royalist town of Beverley and 
its churches in a barbarous manner. This 
chapel was still a smithy till quite recently. 
The ceilings of this church are very remark- 
able as they are composed of wood, which 
has been decorated in various ways. The 
ceiling of the clere-story, dating from the 
fourteenth century, is covered with pictures 
of the early English kings. The chancel 
cciling is blue with red transverse beams, and 
the south aisle has a blue ceiling embossed 
with gold stars. 

But this church is especially interesting 
to the antiquarian. For in 1512 the centre 
tower fell during the celebration of high 
mass, and killed three hundred men, women, 
and children, as is recorded on one of the 
pews in the following quaint words: ‘‘ Pray 
God have marce of al the sawllys of ye men 
and wymen and cheldryn whos bodys was 
slayn at the faulying of thys cchere. Thys 
fawl was ye 29 day of Aperel 1512.” After 
this calamity the church was rebuilt by sub- 
scription, different persons and guilds contrib- 
uting different parts of the church—some pil- 
lars, some piers and arches. Each of these 
has a tablet on it, recording the respective 
founders. One has a curious capital with sev 
eral minstrels on it—a flutist, harpist, violin 
player, drummer, and piper—with this inscrip- 
tion: ‘‘Thys pyllar made ye meynstreyls.” 
Behind the high altar is the Flemish Chapel, 
where the old merchants used to chaffer and 
auction their goods in the Middle Ages. The 
old church records are extremely interesting. 
Poring over them with the old sacristan, I 
ame across a notice of the Black Death in 
the fifteenth century, where, when they be 
came tired of entering all the notices of bur- 
ials, the clerk simply wrote that on such and 
such a day ‘‘ we shovelled in 30,” or 40, or 
50, as the case may be. Closing reluctant- 
ly the musty old books,the margins of some 
of them elaborately decorated with wonder- 
ful quirls of the pen, with fanciful sketches, 
and bars of music, I left the church, and 
passed under the medizeval toll-bar on my 
way home, just as the setting sun lit up the 
venerable minster into fresh and marvellous 
beauty. 
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THE FIRST AMERICAN “ SOCIETY 
PLAY” AND ITS AUTHORESS. 
BY LAURENCE HUTTON 


“The fashion of the time is changed.” 
—T'wo Gentlemen of Verona, Act I11., Seene I. 


A FEW extracts from the prologue which 
£X Mr. Epes Sargent wrote for Mrs. Mow- 
att’s Fashion in 1845 will give a compara- 
tively correct picture of the feeling which 
existed between native playwrights and the 
dramatic critics of this country toward the 
end of the first half of the present century, 
and show how strong was the prejudice then 
existing against dramatic works of home 
manufacture. The comedy was purely ori- 
ginal; its writer was an American and a wo- 
man; its scenes were laid in the city of 
New York; and Fashion was emphatically 
an American play. 

At the rising of the curtain on the opening 
night, Mr. Crisp was discovered reading a 
newspaper; and he spoke as follows, the 
italics being Mr. Sargent’s own: 


* Fashion, a Comedy—I'll go-—but stay— 

Now I read farther 'tis a native play! 

Bah! home-made calicoes are well enough, 

But home-made dramas must be stupid stuff 

Had it the London stamp ‘twould do; but then 

For plays we lack the manners and the men! 
Thus speaks one critic—hear another's creed. 

Fashion! What's here? (reads) It never can suc- 

ceed! 

What! from a woman's pen? It takes a man 

To write a comedy—no woman can! 

’ ’ . . . . . 
But, sir, but, gentlemen, you, sir, who think 
No comedy can flow from native ink 
Are we such perfect monsters, or such dull, 
That wit no traits for ridicule can cull? 

Have we no follies here to be redressed ? 
No vices gibbeted? No crimes confessed ? 

‘ . * * . . * 
Friends, from these scoffers we appeal to you! 
Condemn the false, but, oh, applaud the true! 
Grant that some wit may grow on native soil, 
And Art’s fair fabric rise from woman's toil! 
While we exhibit but to reprehend 
The social vices, ’tis for you to mend!” 


The audience was long and loud in its ap- 
plause of the prologue, but the play was so 
well written, so well represented, and so de 
serving of success that Mrs. Mowatt and Mr 
Sargent might have spared themselves their 
appeal to the sympathy of the general pub- 
lic. The critics, as a rule, were well disposed, 
although Edgar Allen Poe, one of the stern 
est of them, said that Fashion resembled 7'he 
School for Scandal, to which some of its ad- 
mirers had likened it, as the shell resembles 
the living locust; a stricture which was hardly 
just. Fushion created an excitement in the 
theatrical world that had not been known for 
years before, and has hardly been equalled 
since. It was said, and with some truth, to 
have revived the drama in this country, and 
to have reawakened a declining taste for dra 
matic representations of the higher and purer 
kind. It was almost the first attempt made 
to exhibit on our stage a correct picture of 
American society and manners, and although 
it was a satire on a certain parvenu class, con- 
spicuous then as now in the metropolis, and 
always likely to exist here, it was a kindly, 
good-natured satire that did not intend to 
wound even when it was most pointed. Sev- 
eral familiar New York types were faithful- 
ly and cleverly represented—the millionaire 
merchant, self-made, vulgar, proud of his 
maker; and his wife, uneducated, preten- 
tious, devoted to dress and display, seeking 
to marry her daughter to the adventurous 
foreigner, who is not yet obsolete in the ‘ up- 
per circles” of metropolitan society. There 
were besides these, in the underplot, a rich old 
Cattaraugus farmer, his granddaughter (a de- 
pendent in the merchant’s family), a prying 
old maid, a black servant, a poet, and a fash- 
ionable, selfish man of the world. All of 
these were well drawn and natural. The 
situations were probable, and had existed 
and do exist in real life, while the language 
was bright and pure. The dramatic critic 
of the Aldion, then a leading and influential 
journal, pronounced Fashion ‘‘to be the best 
American comedy in existence, and one that 
sufticiently indicated Mrs. Mowatt’s ability 
to write a play that would rank among the 
first of the age.” Mrs. Mowatt, however, was 
the author of but one other successful drama, 
Armand, the Child of the People. t was first 
played at the Park Theatre, September 27, 
1847, while Fashion itself has not been put 
upon the stage here in many years, and is al- 
most forgotten, although its influence is still 
felt. Its popularity endured longer perhaps 
than that of any of its contemporaries; it was 
played throughout the United States, and was 
well received by London and English provin- 
cial audiences. The oblivion into which it 
has fallen now should by no means be as- 
cribed to its want of merit, the fashion of the 
time having changed. 

The comedy was produced at the Park 
Theatre, New York, on the 24th of March, 
1845. The Herald of the next day said it had 
one of the-best houses ever seen in New 
York; boxes, pit, and gallery were crowded; 
all of the literati of the city were present, 
with a tolerable sprinkling of the é¢’¢e—the 
Herald's distinction between the élite and Lit- 
erati might have suggested. another satirical 
play—and the comedy was enthusiastically 
received. Its initial cast was a very strong 
one and worthy of preservation. William 
Chippendale played Adam Trueman, the 
farmer; William H. Crisp, the elder, was 
Count Jolimaitre, the fraudulent nobleman; 
John Dyott was Colonel Howard, of the 
United States Army, in love with Gertrude; 
Thomas Barry was Tiffany, the wealthy mer- 


chant; T. B. De Walden, author of Sam, The 
Baroness, and other plays, was T. Tennyson 
Twinkle, a modern poet; John Fisher play 
ed Snobson, the confidential clerk; and Mr. 
Skerrett, Zeke, a colored servant. None of 
these gentlemen are known to our stage to 
day, but without exception they were as great 
in the various lines in which they were here 
cast as could be found in America. In the 
ladies of its first representations Fashion was 
equally fortunate, and Mrs. Mowatt herself, 
in her Autobiography, writes that she felt 
much of the great success of the play to be 
justly due to the cleverness of the players. 
Mrs. Barry—the first Mrs. Barry, who died 
in 1854—represented the would-be lady of 
fashion; Miss Kate Horn (Mrs. Buckland), 
Seraphina Tiffany, her daughter; Miss Clara 
Ellis, a young English woman, who remained 
but a tew years in this country, was the 
Gertrude ; Mrs. Dyott was Millinette, the 
French maid; and Mrs. Edward Knight 
(Mary Ann Povy) played Prudence, the maid- 
en lady of a certain age. The part of Adam 
Trueman, the blunt, old-fashioned, warm 
hearted farmer, with his unfashionable ener- 
gy and sturdy common-sense, pointing home 
ly morals and bursting social bubbles—‘*‘ Sev- 
enty-two last August, man! Strong asa bick- 
ory, und every whit as sound ”—was for many 
years a favorite with the representatives of 
*‘character old men” on our stage. Mr. 
Blake, the original Adam in Philadelphia, 
was particularly happy in the role, playing it 
many times in New York; and E. L. Daven- 
port made a decided hit as Adam at the 
Olympic in London, in January, 1850, when 
the comedy was first produced in England. 
Mr. Davenport on this occasion had the sup 
port of his wife, who played Gertrude, and 
who was then still billed as Miss Fanny Vi- 
ning. 

There is no record of Mrs. Mowatt's ap 
pearance in Fashion, except on one evening 
in Philadelphia, when she played Gertrude for 
the benefit of Mr. Blake. She felt that the 
character gave her no great opportunity, 
and probably she never attempted it again 

Mrs. Mowatt’s career as an actress was 
very remarkable. She was one of the few 
persons of adult years who, going upon the 
stage without the severe training and long 
apprenticeship so necessary even to indiffer 
ent dramatic success, display anything like 
brilliant dramatic qualities. She was an ac- 
tress and a ‘‘star” born, not made. Her 
reasons for adopting the profession were as 
remarkable as the triumphs she won. Her 
success as a playwright encouraging her, she 
said, to attempt to achieve like favor as a 
player. Every one familiar with the history 
of the theatre since it has had a history 
knows well how great is the distinction be 
tween producer and performer, and how 
few are the actors who have written clever 
plays, how few the authors who have be- 
come distinguished as actors upon the stage. 
The popularity of Miss Elizabeth Thomp 
son’s battle pictures would not encourage 
her to attempt to lead armies in the field; 
gun-makers are proverbially poor marks 
men; and Von Biilow would never succeed 
were he to attempt the construction of a 
grand piano. 

Mrs. Mowatt, however, had stronger in 
ducements than those given in her Autodiogra 
phy for the step she took. In looking back 
upon her life, she felt that all of her tastes, 
studies, and pursuits from chifidhood had 
combined to make her an actress. She had 
exhibited a passion for theatrical entertain- 
ments when she was little more than an in 
fant; she had written plays, such as they 
were, before she had seen the inside of a 
theatre, and she had played in an amateur 
way before she had ever seen a profession- 
al performance. Above and beyond all of 
these things she was a woman of uncom 
mon intelligence and grace, almost a genius. 
She had, with some success, given public 
readings. She felt the stage to be her des- 
tiny. She determined that her destiny should 
be fulfilled, and she became a good actress 
if not absolutely a great one, and seemingly 
with little effort and few rebuffs. The plea 
Sant account she has given of her own theat- 
rical experiences, and her touching and beau- 
tiful defence of those women who make 
their living on the stage, have encouraged 
many ladies who have felt themselves gifted 
with talents similar to her own, and pos- 
sessed of like ambitions and inspirations, to 
make the same attempts, and generally to 
fail. 

There have been débutantes enough in 
New York since the début of Mrs. Mowatt 
to fill to overflowing the auditorium of any 
single city theatre, could they be gathered 
under one roof to witness the first effort of 
the next aspirant, whoever she may be. 
During the season of 1876-7 alone, not less 
than seven ladies—Mrs. Louise M. Pomeroy, 
Miss Bessie Darling, Miss Anna Dickinson, 
Mrs. J. H. Hackett, Miss Minnie Cummings, 
Miss Marie Wainwright, and Miss Adelaide 
Lennox—in leading parts, made their first 
bows to metropolitan audiences, without 
training or experience, and the season was 
not considered a particularly strong one in 
débutantes at that. For much of this, Mrs. 
Mowatt, unconsciously and unwittingly, is 
responsible. Her sudden success turned 
many heads, while the equally sudden fail- 
ures, not recorded, but very many in number, 
have been quite forgotten, and will be still 
ignored as long as there are new Camilles 
and new Juliets to achieve greatness at one 
fell swoop, and as long as there are un- 
wise friends and speculative managers to 


encourage them. The careers of these can 
didates for dramatic fame and glory, as they 
are familiar to the world, certainly are not 
inspiring to their foolish sisters who would 
follow them. A few still in the profession 
are filling, creditably but ingloriously, hum- 
ble positions; a very small proportion have 
by the hardest of work become prominent 
and popular; but the great majority, dispir 
ited and disheartened, have gone back to 
the private life from which they sprung, 
without song, without honor, and without 
tears, except the many tears they have shed 
themselves. 

Mrs. Mowatt was never behind the scenes 
of a theatre until she was taken to witness a 
rehearsal of Fushion the day before its first 
production. Her second passage through a 
‘“*stage door” was when she had her single 
rehearsal of The Lady of Lyons, in which 
she made her début, and she became an ac 
tress, and a triumphant one, three weeks af- 
ter her determination to adopt the profes- 
sion was formed. Her house was crowded, 
the applause was genuine and discrimina 
ting, and one gentleman, wholly unpreju 
diced and of great experience, publicly pro 
nounced it ‘‘the best first appearance” he 
ever saw. 

The performance took place at the Park 
Theatre, New York, on the 18th of June 
1845, less than three months after the pro 
duction of her comedy. The occasion was 
the benefit of Mr. Crisp, who had given her 
the little instruction her limited time per 
mitted her to receive, and who played Claude 
to her Pauline, Mrs. Vernon representing Ma- 
dame Deschapelles. While she writes can 
didly in her Autobiography of her hopes, her 
experiences, and her trials, she modestly says 
but little of the decided praise from all quar 
ters which she certainly received, the account 
of her success here given being taken from 
current journals and from the recollections 
of old theatre-goers, not from her own story 
of her theatrical life 

On the 13th of July of the same year (1845) 
Mrs. Mowatt appeared at Niblo’s Garden, 
playing a very successful engagement of two 
weeks, supported by Mr. Crisp, Mr. Chippen 
dale, E. L. Davenport, Thomas Placide, Mr. 
Nickinson, John Sefton, and Mrs. Watts, 
afterward Mrs. Sefton. Here she assumed 
her second role, that of Juliana in the Honey 
moon, and more than strengthened the favor 
able impression she had made as Pauline 

During the first year she was upon the 
stage she acted more than two hundred 
nights, and in almost every important city 
in the United States, playing Lady Teazle, 
Mrs. Haller in The Stranger, Lucy Ashton in 
the Bride of Lammermoor, Katharine in the 
Taming of the Shrew, Julia, Juliet, and all of 
the then most popular characters in the line 
of juvenile tragedy and comedy. The amount 
of labor, physical and mental, she endured 
during this period must have been enormous; 
and the intellectual strain alone was enough 
to have destroyed the strongest mental con 
stitution. In the history of the stage in all 
countries there is no single instance of a 
mere novice playing so many important 
parts so many nights, before so many dif- 
ferent audiences, and winning so much and 
such merited praise as did this lady during 
the first twelve months of her career as un 
actress, 

Mrs. Mowatt went to England in the au- 
tumn of 1847, where her was as 
marked as in her own country, and more, per 
haps, to her professional credit. She had to 
contend with a certain prejudice against het 
nationality, which still existed in Britain; 
she was compared in their own familiar rdles 
with the leading English actresses of long ex 
perience, and she could not depend upon the 
social popularity and personal good-will 
which were so strongly in her favor at home 
Her English début was made in Manchester a 
few weeks after her arrival. Her first appear 
ance in London was made at the Princess's 
Theatre on the 5th of January, 1848, Mr. Dav 
enport, who had played opposite characters 
to her during her American tours, giving her 
excellent support during her English engage 
ments. She returned to America in the sum- 
mer of 1851, greatly improved in her phy 
sique, in personal appearance, and in her art 
Her subsequent career here, as long as she 
remained upon the stage, was marked with 
uniform success, the great reputation she had 
acquired on the other side of the water es 
tablishing even more strongly her claims on 
this 

Mrs. Mowatt, after nine years of experience 
as an actress, took her farewell of the stage 
at Niblo’s Garden on the evening of the 3d 
of June, 1854. As her Autobiography was 
published during the preceding year, her rea 
son for this step is not given, unless it was 
her marriage to Mr. Ritchie a few days late 
The occasion was very interesting. <A testi 
monial signed by many of the leading citi 
zens, and highly eulogistic, was presented to 
her, and her last appearance created as great 
an excitement in the dramatic and social 
world as did her first. The play selected 
was the Lady of Lyons, the same in which 
she made her début. Old play-goers who 
still remember her consider her one of the 
most satisfactory Paulines who have been 
seen in this country, and the part was always 
a favorite of her own. On this last play-bill 
which contains her name are found as her 
support the names of Walter G. Keeble, who 
played Claude; of George H. Andrews, then a 
favorite ‘‘old man,” who played Colonel Du 
mas ; of T. B. De Walden, who played Glavis; 
and of Mrs. Mann, who played Madame Des- 
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chapelles. Mrs. Mowatt never again appear- 
ed, here or elsewhere, in any public capa- 
city 

Anna Cora Ogden was born in Bordeaux, 
France, during a visit of her parents to that 
country, in 1818. She married Mr. James 
Mowatt, a young lawyer of New York, when 
only fifteen years of age. Her first appear- 
ance as a public reader was made in Boston 
in 1841, Mr. Mowatt’s financial troubles lead- 
ing her to seek this means of contributing 
to her own support. During this same year 
she gave readings in the hall of the old Stuy- 
vesant Institute in New York. In 1845, as 
has been shown above, she became an actress. 
Mr. Mowatt died in London in the spring of 
1851. On the 7th of June, 1854, she was 
married on Staten Island to Mr. William F. 
Ritchie, of the Richmond Hnquirer, and she 
died in the little English village of Henley- 
on-the-Thames, in the month of July, 1870, 
Mr. Ritchie surviving her some years, and 
dying in Lower Brandon, Virginia, on the 
24th of April, 1877. 

Mrs. Mowatt is described by those who re- 
member her in the first flush of her youth 
and her success as ‘‘a fascinating actress and 
accomplished lady; in person fragile and ex- 
quisitely delicate, with a face in whose calm 
depths the beautiful and pure alone were 
mirror’d, a voice ever soft, gentle, and low, 
a subdued earnestness of manner, a winning 
witchery of enunciation, and a grace and re 
finement in every action”; and it was felt 
that she would have become, had she remain- 
ed longer in the profession, a consummate 
artist, one of the greatest this country has 
ever produced. 

After her retirement, and until the break 
ing out of the civil war, her home in Rich- 
mond, Virginia, was the centre of all that 
was refined and cultured in the Southern 
capital. She devoted herself to literature 
and to her social and family cares, writing 
during this period her Mimic Life, or Be- 
fore and Behind the Curtain, in which she 
speaks so many kind and encouraging words 
of her sisters in the profession, particularly 
of the ballet girls and the representatives of 
small and thankless parts, who contribute in 
their quiet way so much to the public amuse- 
ment, and who too often, by authors and pub 
lic, are entirely ignored. Among her more 
important works, other than those already 
mentioned here, written in her youth and 
later life, were Gulzara, or The Persian Slave, 
a play without heroes, the scenes of which 
were laid within the walis of a Turkish ha 
rem, and which was chiefly remarkable from 
the fact that the orly male character in the 
dramatis persone was a boy of ten years. 
She wrote also ‘‘ Pelago,” an epic poem in 
five acts, and The Fortune-Hunter, a novel 
of New York society. 

Marion Harland, in her Personal Recollee- 
tions of a Christian Actress, printed a few 
years ago, bas paid the highest tribute to the 
personal worth of Mrs. Mowatt. What she 
accomplished. during her professional life 
has, ina manner, been shown here. She was 
a representative American woman of whom 
American women have every reason to be 
proud; and as the writer of the first absolute- 
ly American ‘‘ play of contemporaneous so- 
ciety,” she must be forgiven the harm her 
brilliant and easy success as an actress has 
since done, by its example, to the American 
stage. 
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MRS. GLADSTONE. 


MYHAT Mr. Gladstone remains at eighty 

unshaken in health and in the fulness of 
his mental vigor is largely due to the life- 
long care and devotion of his wife. Little is 
heard of Mrs. Gladstone. She is not a so 
ciety leader nor a political woman. Nomi 
nally she is the head of the Women’s Liberal 
Federation, but her politics consist of an 
intense admiration for her husband’s pro- 
gramme. Mrs. Gladstone has not been con- 
spicuous in any department of life in which 
her husband has won honors, but she has 
played a more important part in his life work 
than is generally known. It is in a great 
measure owing to her that he has been able 
to accomplish all the work associated with 
his name. She has always regarded her hus 
band’s work for the nation as of the first im- 
portance, and has relieved him from all trou- 
ble about business or household affairs, She 
has shielded him from all the petty worries 
and frictions of life. Blessed herself with a 
perfect constitution and unbroken health, 
she bas looked after her husband’s health 
with the skill of a professional nurse and 
the vigilance of a guardian angel. She has 
been a most devoted helpmate, and the ideal 
wife for a great man. 

When Gladstone first met the lady, then 
Miss Glynne,who was to share with him the 
honor of his triumphs, he was a young mem- 
ber of Parliament, and one of the rising hopes 
of the Tory party. Miss Glynne belonged 
to an aristocratic Welsh family. Her father 
was Sir Stephen Glynne, of Hawarden, Chesh- 
ire. Young Gladstone had no aristocratic 
connections. He was the son of a Scotch 
merchant settled in Liverpool. It was not 
the fashion in those days for the daughters 
of aristocratic families to marry any one 
bearing the taint of trade, and Miss Glynne’s 
friends were anxious that she should choose 
a husband from the ranks of the nobility. 
Her own charms and beauty were considered 
sufficient to win her a marquis, a lord, or a 
duke. What first attracted Miss Glynne’s 
attention to young Gladstone was a remark 
made by an English minister who sat beside 
her at a dinner party at which Mr. Gladstone 
was also present. ‘‘ Mark that young man,” 
said he; *‘he will yet be Prime Minister of 
England.” Miss Glynne keenly scrutinized 
the handsome and expressive features of the 
young M.P.,who sat opposite her,but it was 
not until the subsequent winter that he made 
her acquaintance in Italy. Perhaps this court 
ship in Italy may have something to do with 
Mr. Gladstone’s fondness for that country, 
and his frequent visits to it. 

After his marriage Mr. Gladstone went to 
live in his father-in-law’s house, Hawarden 
Castle. Sir Stephen Glynne was in embar- 
rassed conditions, and Mr. Gladstone helped 
him by buying part of the property. The 
two families lived happily together in the 
same house until Sir Stephen’s death. After 
having put the affairs of the estate in order, 
it is said that Mr. Gladstone seriously took in 
hand the tuition of his handsome young wife 
in book-keeping, and she applied herself with 
diligence to the unwelcome task. After a 
little practice she went in triumph to her 
husband to display her domestic accounts 
and correspondence, in what she thought 
perfect order. Mr. Gladstone cast his eye 
over the results of his wife’s labor, and then 
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said, quietly, ‘‘ All wrong, my dear, from be- 
ginning toend.” Mrs.Giadstone has not suc- 
ceeded as a book-keeper, but she has been 
a valuable ally in helping her husband to 
keep all his books, papers, and correspond- 
ence in a neat and methodical way. She 
never touches his papers, or moves anything 
in his study. 

Mrs. Gladstone has been an ideal mother 
as well as an ideal wife. She nursed all her 
seven children herself. She looked after 
them from infancy, and cared for them in 
every way. The girls were educated by gov- 
ernesses, and the boys went to Eton, and 
then to Oxford. There were seven children, 
four sons and three daughters. Mr. W. H. 
Gladstone, the eldest, manages the Hawarden 
property for his father. Stephen Gladstone 
is rector of Hawarden church. Henry Glad- 
stone has recently retired from Parliament. 
Herbert, the youngest, is in Parliament, and 
is regarded as a bright young man who is 
likely to make a name for himself. Two 
daughters have married Church of England 
clergymen, and the other, Helen Gladstone, 
helps her father with his correspondence. 
Except when Mr. Gladstone is in London 
attending to his Parliamentary duties, the 
whole family live near each other at Hawar- 
den. 

Mr. Gladstone is fully sensible of what he 
owes to his wife, and has made no secret of 
the fact that his continuance in public was 
dependent on the health of his partner in 
life’ To be the wife of a great statesman 
and Prime Minister is no doubt to.occupy a 
fine and imposing position, but the position 
has its trials. The wife of a British Prime 
Minister who fills two ministerial offices at 
the same time—as Gladstone recently did— 
and who is leader of the House of Commons, 
sees very little of her husband. When Mr. 
Gladstone was in office he was absorbed in 
legislative and state business, and had little 
time for domestic intercourse or to spend 
with his family. During: these times the 
self-denial and self-abnegation of Mrs. Glad- 
stone were beyond all praise. She always 
avoided doing anything that would interfere 
in the very least with her husband’s official 
duties. She has been known to remark that 
when Mr. Gladstone was in office and in 
London during the season, it was quite a 
treat to her to be invited with her husband 
to a friend’s house to dinner. She always 
tried to get seated next to him, ‘‘ when,” she 
said, ‘‘it is at least possible for me to have 
some conversation with my husband; other- 
wise I see nothing of him.” 

Mrs. Gladstone is a frequent visitor in the 
ladies’ gallery of the House of Commons; 
she is sure to be there when Mr. Gladstone 
is expected to make a speech; and no matter 
how late the House sits, she always sits up to 
welcome him home. © She takes the keenest 
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interest in his political work. When he ad- 
dresses meetings she often accompanies him, 
and sits on the platform beside him. It is 
delightful to see how proudly she looks up 
to him, and how charmed she is to hear him 
praised. From her worshipful attitude tow- 
ard him, and the pride she takes in hearing 
his name cheered, one might think that he 
was a young man just crossing the threshold 
of. political life, and receiving the first signs 
of the nation’s favor. Mrs. Gladstone pre- 
pares the stimulant which her husband takes 
while making a great speech with as much 
care as if it were medicine on which his life 
depended. Mrs. Gladstone speaks at meet- 
ings herself now and then, but only makes 
a few remarks, which are not in oratorical 
form. She is too womanly to be a success 
on the platform. 

At Hawarden Mrs. Gladstone is equally 
solicitous for her husband’s comfort and 
watchful for his interest. He is a great econ- 
omizer of time. If it were not so, he could 
not get through the marvellous amount of 
work which he does even when out of office— 
making speeches, reading more books than 
any other man in England, writing for re- 
views, poring over the ancient classics, in- 
vestigating theological problems, and attend- 
ing to his vast correspondence. His wife 
sees that his time is not wasted. She 
knows precisely when to disturb him and 
when to leave him alone. When visitors 
go to Hawarden, Mrs. Gladstone receives 
and entertains them until an opportune mo- 
ment arrives for them to be introduced to 
her husband. She will show them over tlie 
castle, tell them enthusiastically about her 
husband’s work, and then lead them to the 
‘*Temple of Peace,” as she calls the library. 
She will enter gently, and show the visitors 
the room without disturbing Mr. Gladstone. 
He will continue intently reading or absorbed 
in his work, and will never look up until she 
callshim. When the “ Grand Old Man” has 
once begun to talk, he is sometimes led 
away with his subject, and will prolong the 
conversation, much to the enjoyment of his 
listeners. But Mrs. Gladstone is at hand 
to quietly interrupt the conversation. She 
knows that her husband has some work to 
finish which he will be glad to be reminded of. 

Mrs. Gladstone often watches her husband 
at his favorite recreation—tree-felling—and 
goes on long walks with him. Both are ex- 
cellent pedestrians, and believe in exercise in 
the open air. As already remarked, Mrs. 
Gladstone’s first care is for her husband’s 
health. She has been his best physician. 
She is now seventy-seven, and Gladstone is 
eighty; and if either of them were to break 
down,the work of the other would be finished. 
But the whole world rejoices that the sunset 
of the two honored lives is so glowing and 
peaceful. R. DonaLp. 





MRS WFLLIAM E, GLADSTONE.—From a Puorogearu sy H, 8, Menpetssoun, Lonvon. 
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THE EMPRESS OF RUSSIA.—EnNGRaveED py Cu. BAUDE, FROM THE STATUE BY GAUTHERIN, IN THE SALON OF 1889.—[SEE PacE 278.] 














MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP 
has been used for over fifty years by millions of 
mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 
ecess. It soothes the child, softeus the gums, my 
| pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
liarrhea. Sold by draggists in every part of the 
world. Tweuty-five cents a bottle. {Adv.] } 


Bornetr’s Coooarne is the best and cheapest Hair 
Dressing in the world. . It kills dandruff, allays irrita- 
tion, and promotes a healthy growth of the hair.-[Adv.] 


_ CORNELL'S BENZOIN COSMETIC SOAP 
‘or the complexion and skin. 25 cents.—[Adv.] 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
W. BAKER & C0.’S 


Breaklast Cocoa 


Is absolutely pure and 
it is soluble. 


No Chemicals 


are used in its preparation. 
than three times 
mixed with 







It has more 
the strength of Cocoa 
Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 


and is therefore far more economical, 
costing less than one cent acup. It is 
delicious, nourishing, strengthening, Ea- 


SILLY DIGESTED, and admirably adapted 
for invalids as well as persons in health. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 


17sS4 1890. 


BARBOUR’S 
FLAX THREADS. 


USED BY LADIES EVERYWHERE 
enttigne 
embroidery, Knitting, and 
Crochet Work. 

Also for Cluny, Antique, Kussian, Macrame, 
and other Laces. 

Sold by all respectable dealers throughout 
the country on Spools and in Balls. 


LINEN FLOSS in Skeins or Balls, 


THE BARBOUR BROTHERS COMPANY, 


New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, 
St. Louis, San Francisco. 










Cash If the readers of the Bazar will get o 
their old gold jewelry and send to us 
for will slew cash for it. Send by express. 
Old We pay cash for Diamond Jewelry of all 
Gold kinds. Send to as any Diamond Jewelry 
you may wish to dispose of, and we will 
and send you an estimate on same immediate- 
Diamond j}iy. If our estimate is not satisfactory, we 
Jewelry will return same free of charge. 
of A. F. BURBANK, Jeweller, 
all {i (or. Main & Exchange Sts., Worcester, Mass. 
kinds. Established 1843. 
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POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 

This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, 
strength, and wholesomeness. More economical than 
the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in competition 
with the multitude of low-test, short-weight alum or 
ea ite powders. Sold only in cans. 

Royat Baxine Powper Co., 106 Ww all St., N. Y. 


ASK FOR WOODWORTH 


PERFUMES. 





PERFUMES OF 
EXQUISITE DELICACY 
AND REMARKABLE 


LASTING. SOLD BY 
ALL DRUCCISTS. 
|| WRITE To US ENCLOS. 





INC 250. IN STAMPS 
“ AND RECEIVE ONE- 
HALF OUNCE SAMPLE 


C. , WOODWORTA & SONS, 


ROCHESTER, N.Y. 








One of the greatest Toilet luxuries is a 
pure and fragrant Powder. You can buy ATKinson’s 
White Rose, Heliotrope, Jockey Club, &c., and always 
pure, 
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ONLY WHEN THE LIPS DISPLAY PRETTY TEETH, 

The shells of the ocean yield no pear! that can ex- 
ceed in beauty teeth whitened and cleansed with that 
incomparable Dentifrice, Fragrant 


S OZODONT. 


Which hardens aud invigorates the gums, purifies 
and perfumes the breath, beautifies and preserves 
the teeth from youth to old age. 

One bottle of Sozodont will last six months, 





Ee =) . ok 
—:- HAPPY:-— 
This is the way people feck after eating ice cream 
maac in onc of SHEPARDS LIGHTNING FREEZERS. 
SHEPARD HARDWARE CO. 
MAMMOTH pees tS 
UFFAIO. N™. 

“Lightning” Receipt Book Matled Free. 


USE DE LUCE PREPARATIONS 


for complexion, scalp, ete., Marsh-Mellow Cream, 

Dog-Wood Blossom ou, Tinted Powders, and 

Hair Regenerator. For sale at 1218 Broadway, 
. Y., and by all Druggists. Send for circular. 


Shepard’ « 





New 
Spring 


aud 
Bonnets, 


The firm of Messrs. J. Redfern & Sons 
makes for every crowned 
head in Europe. 

With branches at New York, Newport, R.I., 


London, Cowes, Manchester, Edinburgh, Paris, 
Cannes, and Nice, it is the largest establish- 


ment of its kind in the world. 


210 FIFTH AVE,, gue 1 182 B’WAY, N.Y. 
{00,000 DRESSMAKERS HAPPY,” 


DRESSMAKING. SIMPLIFIED. 
fay so o- now Lear to Cut Perfect-Fitting Dresses, 


No one using a Chart or Square 
fhe MecDowe 2] 






Rapid to Use, 
lows every Fashion An Invention 
= 


Send for Hlustrated Groin 
THE MeDOWELL CO, 
. 6 West 14th St., New York City, 
and that 


We know the advert: sers to be tho oughly reliable 


| their machine és a rea.ly w maderful invention.—Editor, 
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o-UVAN HOUTEN 4700 


EESP-—HOLLA 













ES If you will send 50 cents you 
will receive by return mail the 
cutest little travelling and work- 
box companion that you ever saw. 

Whether at home or visiting you will 

always know where to find your thimble, 

thread, and needles, al) contained in an 

elegantly polished case of choice domestic or 

foreign wood be autifully turne od, one inch in diameter 

and three inches long. Our “ Rustic” case is very 
unique. All our goods are warranted. GWYER & 
vol DWELL, Cornwall-cn-Hadeon, Orange Co., N. Y. 


VILLACABRAS. 


The best Natural Mineral Purgative Water known. 
Stronger effecis than any other under smaller volume. 
No smell—no repulsive taste—no after-constipation 
no gripes. A daily laxative mixed with milk or broth. 
Sol pia by all Leading Druggists. 


[THe ROSY FRESHNESS 


Anda velvety softness of the skin are invariably 
obtained by those who use Pozzoni’s Com- 

















plexion Powder. 





and, ever since ils 


¥ mained unequalled in solubility, maT. 


taste, and nutritive qualities. 


invention, 





Once Tried 





Largest Sale in the World. 


Always Used. 








has 


VAN HOUTENS 


THE ORIGINAL pure soluble cocoa. 


Invented and patented in Holland 


Coco, 














Ask for 


VAN HOUTEN’S, 


And take no other. 











‘Ideal Felt Tooth | 


ENDORSED BY LEADING DENTISTS. 


——— ee 


NON-IRRITATING TO GUMS OR ENAMEL 


FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS | 





Ely’s Cream Balm 


WILL CURE 


CATARRH 


[Price 50 Cents. | 


Apply Balm into each nostril. 








ELY BROS., 56 Warren St., N.Y. 


NOTFORGENTLEMEN 


BUT FOR THEIR 


WIVES, DAUGHTERS, 
SWEETHEARTS. 


The Spring mg mumber of 


MODES IN COIFFURES, 


the most valuable gift to 
lessons in the ART of Piain Dressing, and how 
a woman can be made lovable without the aid of 
Cosmetics, and also what she looks like, with the 


advice of WME. THOMPSON, 
Send 10c. for Copy. 











4 Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 


internal medicine. 


resent, for its styles, its | 


224 Fifth Avenue, New York. | ——— 


ROCHE’S HERBAL EI BROCATION. 
The celebrated and effectual English cure, without 
Proprietors, W. Epwanns & Son, 


Queen Victoria St., London, England. Wholesale of 
FE. FOUGERA & CO., 30 North William St., N.Y. 


ST) BATA {ROLLING 
CABINET. | GHAIR. 


Affording a| A Priceless 
refreshing | Boon to those 
Turkish Bath | who are un- 
at home, able to walk, 

De escriptive Circulass 
of both mailed f 

NEW HAVEN CHAIR C0., New E Baren, Ot. 


Our mammoth illustrated circular on Dress 
FRE Cutting by Will C. Rood’s Famous Tailor &ys- 
tem. Address Rood Magic Seale Co., Quincy, Illy 
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Fy, le 
€ onstede le Aka €. 


“D. & J. ANDERSON’S 
CELEBRATED 





een RRC 


| 


SCOTCH ZEPHYRS.. | 


Plaid, Stripe, Check, and Bourette Effects, 
Unexcelled for Ladies’ and 
Children’s: Wear. 


“FRERES KOECHLIN’S ” 
PRINTED SATEENS. 


SDcoadevay A> | 9th ét. 
c 


NEW YORK CITY. 


SHOPPING BY MAIL, 


150 pes. Black Gros-grain Silk, 26) $1. 10 


inches wide, excellent — for- 
merly $1.75, now. 


100 pes. Black Surah, all pure Silk, : wa ‘50 } 
inches wide, good value at 69¢ Cc. | 


140 pes. Black Punjam Silks, 22) 
inches wide, reduced from S5c, to. . 
125 pes. English Mohair Brillian- -) 
tines, in colors and black, a fushion- 

able fabric, worth #1 Ow. 

Double-width All-Wool Che viots, 
in Plaids, Checks and Stripes, ati 
styles, worth 69c ‘ 

550 pes. Real Frene h c he allies, S 
inches wide, exclusive designs of the 
very best makes 

165 pes. Black Moh: str Brillis Ti 
tines, 40 inches wide, a fashionable 
fabric, worth 65c. 


150 pes. Black All- Wool He nrie tts As : 


;5O0c,. 
rl | I 
ro + rvs Te y popular fabric, regu- °;75C. 


1000 pes. Zephyr Gingha ams, 30 inch-) +4 
es wide, worth nearly double, now.. c, 
Also 1000 pes. of Printed India Silks in beautiful 
colors and designs at 47e., 69c., and 98e, per yard. 


Send orders quickly for goods or samples. 


°70C. 
;49c. 
;5O0c. 


New Spring Catalogue,now in press, Free on application, 


23d St. Le Boutillier Bros. 
48, 50, & 52 West 23d St, MY 





(jr WARNERS CELEBRATED 
COR RALINE coe TS 





These two new styles are made of fine 
French Sateen, patterned after the finest 
French Corsets. 

They are superior to imported Corsets 
in being boned with Coraline, which will 
neither wrinkle nor break. All other 
Corsets are boned with horn or reed, 
which will break, or with cord, which will 
not give proper support. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 
WARNER BROS., New York & Chicago. 


HENRY MILWARD & SONS’ 
CALYX-EYED NEEDLE. 


NECESSARY FOR GOOD SIGHT. 
INVALUALK FOR FAILING SIGHT. 
This Needle is made to meet a want 


A, will thread without the annoying process 
of passing the end of the Cotton through 
the eye. The Cotton is slipped through a 
slit above the eye, as shown by the ac- 
companying sketc h. 


FOR SALE BY 


EHRICH BROS. 


H. ONEILL & CO. 
LORD & TAYLOR, Broadway, 
BLOOMINGDALE BROS. 


JOHN DANIELL & SONS, 


E. RIDLEY & SONS, New York City, 
JOURNEAY & BURNHAM, 


FRED’K. LOESER & CO., Brooklyn, N. Y¥« | 





CENTS FOR COMPLETE NOVELS 
BY POPULAR AUTHORS. Send 
Stamp for Catalogue to 

A. QUIMBY, 30 Vesey Street, New York. 


'59c. 


and fancy weaves, 85e 


patent to every one, namely, a Needle that | 





3 
Have you used 


PEARS soap 


THE 


FACE AND HANDS? 


“|Paris Exposition, 1889. 


FOR 


PEARS obtained the only gold 
medal awarded solely for toilet 
SOAP in competition with all | 
the world. Highest possible 
distinction.” Sale Universal. | 








Danelh}Sans 


BLACK SURAHS. 


In Black Silks we have unexceptional values, and 
7 ) 


om s . 
our customers will in every instance find our goods 


just as represe uted. 


rine soft Black Surah, 
CO. MEME. oie Te oe eee worth 8he. 
8c. | 2 © $128 


COLORED SILKS. 


Figured and Striped India Silks, choice designs 
and colorings, 89¢. and 5¥e. yard. 
Genuine Japanese and Shanghai Silks, white 
yard, 


Francaise, wear 


and cream, 59e., b5e., 69¢ 
22 inch Faille 

$1.24 yard. 
Pin-Head Check Surahs, 
24-inch Black 


guaranteed, 


in all colors, 59e. yard. 
all Silk, in stripes 
, 98e., $1.15, $1.25 yard. 


COLORED DRESS GOODS. 


Special value in 46-inch all-wool French Cash- 


Grenadine, 


meres at 79e. 
shades, 
Also, 46-inch real India Camel-Hair Cashmere, 


@ lovely fabric, at $1.25 yard. 


BROADWAY, 


8th and 9th STS., N.Y. 


yard, regular $1.00 quality. All 





DRY GOODS 


BY MAIL. 
We are better prepared than ever 
SILKS 


Satisfaction is 


to execute Mail Orders for 
or DRESS GOODS. 


always guaranteed. Distance is no 
hindrance. Write for samples or in- 


formation. 
Send your name for our Spring, 1890, 
Catalogue. 


In writing mention Harper's Bazar. 


JOS. HORNE & CoO., 
| 609- 621 Penn Avenue, PITTSBURGH, PA. 





“PARTED_ BANG” 


Y indies 





the m’fr for Illust’ 
E.Burnham,71 State-st.(Cent'l Music Hall 





Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. - 





Ready made or made to order, 





| Dressmakers’ 


HARPER'S BAZAR. bees 


#4 


4% PORTERS 









6th Ave. and 20th St. 


Are now offering the latest Novelties in 
LADIES’ AND CHILDREN'S 


WALKING -JACKETS, 


‘CAPES, WRAPS, 


CAPE NEWMARKETS, 
CONNEMARAS, &c.; 


AND 


“COSTUMES AND GOWNS, &., 


moderate prices. 


6th Ave. and 20th St., N. Y. 





BUCKLES AND BUTTONS. 


| In our Button Department 
we have opened a large 


| and varied assortment of 
| French 


Dress Buckles 
in Metal and Crochet. This 
collection comprises all the 
leading shapes and sizes 
now used by Paris Modistes. 

We also call attention to 
our line of Fancy Buttons, 
Plain Black Crochet, Color- 
ed Ball Crochet, Ball and 
Flat Pearl Buttons, in all 
sizes. 

All the leading articles in 
Notions, Small Wares, and 
Findings at 
extremely low prices. 
JAMES McCREERY &« CO., 

Broadway and I1th St,, 
New York. 


THE PARIS & LONDON NOVELTY 


For Tailor-made Gowns and Habits. 






MADE OF <*>" LAUNDERED 
THE AND 
FINEST FINISHED 
MATERIALS EQUAL 
IN To 
WHITE THE 
AND BEST 
PRINTED a CUSTOM 
LINENS. Victoria Suir MAKE 


MANUFACTURED BY 


SANFORD & ROBINSON, Troy, N.Y. 


AND FOR SALE BY LEADING DEALERS, 











This Label is on the Best Ribbon Made. 
Ask your Dealer for it. 


Corsets 


LEOTY 


World wide Reputation 
8, Place de la Madeleine, PARIS 





By sending per parcel post a body as 
model, the corset will fit as perfectly, as 
if it had been tried on the lady herself. 








nines | 


at exceptional ly 
” } 


| ed, and finished with the 
| care that is given to the 


[LOMATL! | hie Co iasnrer, 





Fasso| forse 


HIS CORSET, after its 
trial, both in 
Europe and this country, has 
been found and acknowledged 
to be superior in every particu- 
lar to all others. 
as a model for 


many years’ 


It has served 
many imita- 
of which have ever 
equalled it in form, finish, or 
material. 

As each Corset is cut, bast- 


tions, none 


same 
mak- 

has 
symmetry 


Waist, it 


and 


ing of a Dress 


that accuracy 


| which it is IMPOSSIBLE to 


obtain in machine-made goods. 

Its points of excellence are 
a long, waist, graceful- 
ly curved back, perfectly-shaped 
and easily-fitting hips, with the 
lines of the bust and shoulders 
so proportioned in each model 
as to insure the greatest advan- 
tage in appearance, while afford- 
ing perfect ease to the wearer. 

It is made in 16 models, and 
of a variety of materials, which 
include Coutille, Linen, Wool, 
Kid, Brocaded Silk Satin 
Cte; te. 

Sold in all the principal cities 
of the United States. 


B. ALTMAN & 60. 


18th St., 19th St., and 6th Ave., 
NEW YORK. 


‘SCHOOL 


all want GIRI 


GOOD SENSE 


CORSET WAISTS@ 
~ — Lng Hip for Hose 
u 
Tape fastened, Buttons— 
gn’t pull off. He 
Oord- -edge Button Holes— [| 
won't wear 


BEST MATERIALS 
OUCHOUT. 
BEST Gor Heaith, ; 
c suaseete 
Wear and Finist j 
wer AL a4, a? Es infants ‘ 


LEADING IRETAILE RS / 


FERRIS e. BR ‘or ons ular, 


rs, 341 pw N.Y. 


tapering 


and 






| Os.. 
HARSUILL riko act, ct ‘GO, Wholesale Western gts, 





MRS. K. E. TIRNEY, 
114 W. 22d Street, New York City, 
Manufacturer of 
Fine Costumes, Tattor Scorrs, anp MILuinery,. 





PurRouAsina AGENT 
I buy all kinds of goods for parties living out of town. 
haan and satisfactory service guarantecd No 
commis: charged and current ices not advanced. 
: beg pipe hasize the above, as so many complaints 


Ach me of agents acting dishonorably in advancing 
prices on goods and not content with the commission 
allowed by sellers, Send for circular containing full 
information regarding fitting customers 
and references from every State 


NEW YORK 


CHOPPING 


at a distance 
and Territory. 


A LADY | 


An experienced shopper, up 
in prevailing fashions. who, 
neine arge custom, is 
accorded wholesale prices 
by the largest dealers, would 
be please to shop for ladies 
outsideNew York. Reference 

N. Y. Banks, Addre 




















SHOPPIN rr 


good taste, &c., without charge. Circular references, 
Address MISS A. BOND, 336 4th Ave., N. Y. City 
ne ablist ma st 5. 


PURCHASING AGENCY, si ernie: 


Address MRS. H. M. DECKER, 825 Suroade ay, N. Y 


NARRAGANSETT PIER. 


Am now arranging Cottage rentals for season of 
1890. Address CHAS. E. BOON, 
| Narragansett Pier, B. 1, 
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TAKING A DEEP INTEREST IN HIM. 


Dr. Pruir. ‘You've been working like a hero, doctor, to save young 
es el - life. And he as poor as Job’s turkey, too!” 
okem, ** That's just it. He owes me seventy-five dollars already 
on my bill, and if he dies I won’t get a cent.” 
cacksepeliinaiccndiaie 


*“ Shall I pnt an inscription on the inside of the ring ?” 
“Well—ah, yes. You might put something Latin—say, ‘De gustibus 
non est disputandum.’” 





Lbvyde-p 
al anh aay 





BUT WE HAVE. 
JONES. ** WHAT A FINE VOICE SMITH Has!” 
INTENSE ONE. *‘ YES; BUT HE HASN'T SUFFERED.” 


A STICKLER FOR ENGLISH. 





Walk al i 7 
FACETIZ. ** They have a pair of pants in the Patent Office at Washington.” 
THE EPICURE’S FEAR * Pair of what 2?” asked the purist. 
* Pants.” 
I've had ‘most every kind of bread, but never, ‘pon my soul, ‘What unheard bit of invention is a pair of pants ?” INJUNCTIONS. 
Have I encountered anywhere a fresh-baked rigmarole. PO oa 


“But, MY DEAR MADAM, BECAUSE YOUR HUSBAND HAS 
AVOWED HIS INTENTION OF CONTINUING, AS YOU SAY, TO BE 
A BASE-BALL CRANK NEXT SEASON, 1 SEE NO REASONABLE 
GROUNDS FOR DIVORCE.” 


I've tasted game in every style from best of poulterers’ stock, 
But nowhere have I found that bird that runs the cuckoo clock 
Of beef I’ve eaten countless times, in roasts, in hash, in cakes, 
But no one ever offered me a taste of garden stakes 


Witt-Power. “I have cured myse ‘lf of smoking, major. 
Masor Domo. “ How did you do it? 
Witt-Powrr. “ Bought a box of country cigars.” 


Of wines I am a connoisseur, and all that is wine’s kin, — “You DON’T? WELL, THEN, PUT AN INJUNCTION OR TWO 
Aud yet I never had a chance to drink a landscape in. “T often wish I were that little silver god that hangs on your bracelet ONTO HIM—BIG ONES AS YOU CAN GET—FOR HE'S AWFULLY 
1 really fear the 1g iph I've aimed for isn’t stire, *“Youdo? Why?” SLIPPERY. I'M TOLD THEY'RE USING THEM QUITE EXTEN- 
Which was, in brief, ‘* Hic Jacet Jones, the Perfect Epicure.” “So that I conld be a little idol. IT work awfully hard.” SIVELY ON THE PLAYERS; WHY NOT ON THE CRANKS?” 
































ee —_ . A 4 
: ‘THEY SAY THAT THE EXERTION OF WALK- Ww “*T DON'T KNOW EXACTLY HOW THESE THINGS “ OF COURSE, BEING SNOW-SHOES, THEY ARE 
HEN YOU GOIN NG - ’ ’ 
ING ON SNOW-SHOES WILL REDUCE WEIGHT. “fone S Eataacominemeur.t raner™ ARE FASTENED. But I HAVE SOME EXTRA NOT ADAPTED FOR WALKING ON ANYTHING 
PLL TRY IT.” es STRAPS, AND I'LL MAKE ALL SECURE.” ELSE,” 


























“No MATTER WHICH WAY YOU TURN, THEY “Ou, 1SEE; IT’S THE SHOES THAT'S POKING “ APTER ALL, WHEN YOU ONCE GET ON YOUR 
“ , = . ’ ’ ‘ 
80 Chet et “gees er ARE TOO'LONG. I CAN'T GET MY FEET DOWN; ME. I NEVER COULD SEE THE SENSE OF MAK FEET, THERE IS A SENSE OF SECURITY ABOUT 
THAT PROVES IT.” ING THEM 80 LONG.” THEM.” 


























“On, 1 SEE: THE NEEL SHOULD BE LEFT F 
FREE, AND THE THING WORKED WITH THE “TLL TRY IT AGAIN—NEXT WINTER, PERHAPS, 
TOES, ‘THANKS.” 


“THERE 18 NO DOUBT ABOUT THE EXERTION “I KNEW THE STRAPS WOULD NOT STAND 
REQUIRED.” THE STRAIN WHEN I WARMED TO THE WORK.” 
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THE MESSAGE OF COLUMBUS. 


(Christopher Columbus on his homeward voyage 
met with severe storms,which threatened the destruc- 
tion of his fleet. Writing a letter to Queen Isabella, 
he enclosed it in a waxed.gloth, and in turn placed it 
in a cake of wax, which he éaused to be nailed up in a 
cask, and “Columbus, with his own hands, cast his 
barrel into the hissing ocean. . .. No tidings have ever 
been obtained of that cask. Its*buoyancy was such 
that it might continue to float for ages.” — Vide 
** Mercedes,” by James Fenimore Cooper.) 


MESSAGE from Christopher Colén to Queen 
Isabella of Spain 


Now floats on the crest of the billow, and 
weathers the storms of the main. 
Long held by the waves of the ocean, the 


casket is covered with grass; 
Barnacles hang there in clusters, a green un- 
distinguishing mass. 
And caught by the tides of the ocean, the cur- 
rents that come and that go, 
‘Tis drifting and shifting forever, 
by the ebb, now the flow. 


now caught 


“Seek—find—oh, ye winds of the ocean! and 
bring back this treasure to me.” 

The winds that go out on their mission are lost 
in the wide waste of sea. 


“Seek—find—oh, ye birds, strong and tireless! 
Go seareh through the circling main.” 
But the track of the wild waves is endless; 

the messengers come not again. 
The warm golden sands of the Indies, 
which countless billows have rolled, 
Know not of this hoard of the ocean, in legends 
the waters have told. 


over 


And the breakers which dash on the North- 
land whisper strange tales as they break, 

Of shipwrecks, of dangers, of tempests, but not 
of their wealth do they speak. 


And drifting and shifting forever, now caught 
by the ebb, now the flow, 

The message of Christopher Colon may be but 
a burden of woe, 


May be but a story of bloodshed, a chapter of 
wrong and of shame, 

Committed by priests and by soldiers, committed 
by men in His Name, 


It may tell of sorrow and travail, 
souls bought and sold, 


it may tell of 


Of hearts that will sink from sheer hunger, 
while others are laden with gold. 
* * * - * 


It may be that Christopher Colon, inspired by 
a prophet of old, 

Of a land overflowing with honey, of an earthly 
Paradise, told. 


Where men, whatever their 
their land or their birth, 

As viewed by the Father in Heaven were so in 
the eyes of the earth. 


station, whatever 


Where sorrow and travail were 
poverty was not, nor wrong, 
Where the riches of one were the 
weak men were held by the 


banished, and 
others, and 
strong. 


So in time, when the work is completed, the 
waves of the ocean may cast 

Tieir burden upon the wide sea-shore—a relic, 
a prayer of the past. 


And the words may be short and simple, when 
men find the ocean’s rich hoard, 

‘ The land far across the Atlantic, good Queen, 
is the Land of the Lord.” 


Fravet Scorr MINEs. 











Its superior excellence proven in millions of homes 
for more than a quarter of acentury. Itis used by the 
United States Government. Endorsed by the heads of 
the Great Universities as the Strongest, Purest, and 
most Healthful. Dr. Price’s Cream Baking Powder 
does not contain Ammonia, Lime, or Alum. Sold only 
in Cans. PRICE BAKING POWDER CO. 

NEW YORK. OHTOAGO. 8T. LOUIS. SAN FRANOISOO. 
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Assortment of Patés.—Partridge, Pheasant, Quail, 


F'ranco-Ame 


Mention Harper’s Bazar. 


how to make Soup. 
article about our establishment and methods 


ple 


grocers. 
American” brand. 

Assortment of Soups.—Green Turtle, Terrapin, Chicken, 
Consommé, 
Chicken Gumbo, French Bouillon, Julienne, Pea, 
Mutton Broth, Vegetable, Beef, Clam Broth. 


“ Marion Harland” says that we know 
We have had her full 


Soup-making daintily printed and illus- 


trated in a pamphlet which we will gladly 
send you for the asking. 


We manufacture also Game and Chick- 


en Patés Truffled, which are invaluable 
for 


lunch, picnics, yachting-parties, etc. 


Should you desire to test our goods, we 


send, free of charge, postage prepaid, a sam- 
can of Soup, your choice, on receipt of 
I4 cents in stamps, and a sample can of 
Paté on receipt of 


25 cents. 
Our goods are for sale by all the fancy 
Be sure to ask for the “ Franco- 


Mulligatawny, Mock Turtle, Ox Tomato, 


Printanier 


Tail, 


Woodcock, Grouse, Wild Duck, Chicken, Chicken Liver 


rican F"ood Co., 
42 WEST BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





Every department in charge of 


Every article contributed especially for THe Housewire by the best 


talent obtainable. 
50 Cents a Yee ur. 


Special Offer:—To introduce it in 


In short, everything pertaining to 


WOMAN'S WORK AND WOMAN'S PLEASURE. 


Mrs. JoHN SHERWOOD, Mary Lowe Dickinson, Mary Ky.e Da .tas, 
Jenny June, Marta Par.oa, “ Dr. FRANK,” GEORGE R. KNApp, and JULIET 
Corson are among MaRCcH contributors. 


to dhcnasind of new homes, we offer it 














if you meation HARPER HARPER'S BAZAR. 


THE MARCH HOUSEWIFE 


is a handsomely illustrated number, devoted to 


Fiction, Fashion, Flowers, 
Fancy Work, Home Dec- 
oration, Art Neediework, 
Stamping, Painting, De- 
signing, Cooking, House- 
keeping. 


a special editor. 


5 Cents a Copy. 


4 months for only 10 cents, if you mention Harper’s Bazar. 





THE 


on all news -stanc 


THE HOUSEWIFE PUBLI 


MARCH HOUSEWIFE 


is, 5 Cents a Copy. 


SHINC CO., 








COLORS EXQUISITE 
SURFACE UKE PORCELAIN, 


ENAMEL ] 
FAMOUS ENAMEL PAINT 


for degorating Tables, Chairs, Glassware, etc. Made 
in every color, tint, and shade. In tins, 30 and 60 cts., 
postpaid, 35 and 70 cts. 

BATH ENAMEL, specially made to resist 
boiling water, in tins 60 cts., postpaid, 75 cts. 

Agent for United States, 

£. ASPINALL, 98 & 100 Beekman Street, N. Y. 
BEWARE OF SPU RIOUS IMITATIONS. 











PERSONAL BEAUTY 


ow TO 
ACQUIRE ote! RETAIN [T. 
How to remove Pimples, Wrinkles, 
Freckles and Superfluous Hair; to 
- Develop the Form; to Increase or 
pan Reduce Flesh; to Color and Re- 
a ~s store the Hair, Brows and Lashes, 
and to Beautify the Complexion. 
A book of interest to every lady 
Sent for Six Cents, to pay postage. It contains 
many hints, testimonials and valuable receipts (easily 
prepared at home), and shows how to obtain a sam- 
ples of Cosmetics. MADAME LAUTIE 
124 West 23d St., New York City. 
Mention this "paper. 





Cosmetic A vbiste. 
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CASH'S 
FRILLING 


FOR 


LADIES’ 
AND 


CHILDREN’S: 
WEAR. 


SOLD BY ALL LEADING RETAILERS. 


NEW BOOK OF STANDARD PAT- 
TERNS FREE BY POST, ADDRESS 


J. & J. CASH, 


92 GREENE ST., N.Y. 





Crosse & Blackwell's 


FRESH FRUIT JAMS, 
Made from English Fresh ruts 


AND REFINED SUCAR, 
ARE SOLD BY ALL GROCERS 


IN THE UNITED STATES, 





on or Ta 


— 


FOR THE 


éy HAIR & SKIN 


An elegant dressing ex- 
quisitely perfumed, re- 
moves all impuriti ies from 
the scalp, prevents bald 
ness and gray bair, and 

Me causes the hair to grow 
Thick, Soft and Beautiful. Infallible for curing ernp- 
tions, diseases of the skin, glands and muecles, and 
quickly healing cuts, burns, bruises, sprains, &c. 

Price, 50 Cents.—All Druggists. 


__ BARCLAY & cO., New York. 
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MADE WITH BOILING WATER. 


EPPS’s 


CRATEFUL—COMFORTING, 


COCOA 


MADE WITH BOILING MILK, 
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THE DINGEE & CONARD CO’S 


OSES SEEDS 


E FINES Hardy FLOWERING PL. 
ALRUME FINES TNEW.R 

New GRAPES. Satis ‘action guaranteed. 
Write for it FREE. 
THE DINGEE & CONARD CO., F Ro 


Weoffer postpaid at your door, 
the LARGEST STOCK of 
ROSES in America, a// va- 
rieties,sizesand prices. New 
CLEMATIS and CLIMB- 
New Summer FLOWERING BULBS. 


ES, New -ceupauneves STABLE at EDS. 
ew and Laws Ete. 
URN 

t will pay you to see it elect NEW CA 


&VECET ABL EDS. 
&Ye pP., Taees & esos. 
sent overywhere by mail or express. 
se Growers aad Seedsmen, West Grove, Pa. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT'S 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, paris EXPOSITION, 1889. 





THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 





CHOCOLATE MENIER 


ASK FO 


R 


IT EVERYWHERE 








Children Cry for 


Pitcher’s Castoria. 


nh than at anything else in the world. Either sex ; all ages. Coste 


| $0LD GOLD, *: can live at home and make more money at work for u@ 
ly outfit Fkee. Terms FREK. Address, TRUE & Co., Augusta, Maing, 
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Embroidery Designs from the South 
Kensington Royal School of Art 
Needle-Work. 
gy demand for strips of embroidery 


for the centre of the dinner table is 
greatly on the increase, and the members 
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Fig. 5.—DorLy 


of the Royal School of . 
work are specially success 
ing their taste and inventi' 
the front in the way of 
dainty and artistic examp 

Fig. 1 is a dinner slip | 
shot with the palest tint of 
embroidery on the flowe 
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Fig. 4.—Dormy.—Working Pattern. 
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EMBROIDERY DESIGNS FROM THE SOUTH KENSINGT 
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done in ruddy brownish and pink shades. 
The French knots at the ends of the 
pistils are of various colors, and the leaves 
green. It is finished off with a narrow 
‘Tom Thumb” fringe of silk of a va- 
riety of colors. 
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Fig. 5.—Domy. 






yal School of Art Needle- 
specially successful in bring- 
aste and inventive powers to 

in the way of furnishing 
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d artistic examples. evi 
is a dinner slip of blue silk 
the palest tint of pink. The * 
ry on the flowers is solidly Fig. 7.—DoI!y. 
Mill { | 
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Fig. 3.—Dorny.—Working Pattern. 
ing patterns are given in Figs. 
2, 3, and 4, are plain hem-stitch- 
ed squares of white linen work- 
ed with bobbin silk in more or 
less natural colors, the one hav- 
ing yellow, another red, and a 
third pink flowers; the leaves 
are of various shades of green. 
and the bow of ribbon is of 
rather dark blue. The effect 
of a set of these is very gay 
and pretty. 

Figs. 5, 6, and 7 are part of 
another set of doilies, more in 
the ‘‘ Adam” style, and treated 
much more conventionally. In 
Fig. 7 the bell festoons are 
green with brownish red stalks, 
and bows of ribbon of a darker 
shade. Fig. 6 has green and 
gold festoons, whilst the wheel- 
like forms are of a pink tint. 
Fig. 5 has a green ribbon, with 
pink flames and yellow dots. 
As specimens of dainty and 
artistic stitchery these and 
many other such sets of doilies 
cannot be surpassed, and by 
their moderate price they tempt 
the purse as well as the taste 
of the lovers of needle-work. 
Fig. 8 represents the quilt of 
a large bed, the design and 
work of which are in the Old 
English style. In specimens of 
this work that have been pre- 
served we invariably see the 
long winding trunks and 
strangely grotesque leaves as 
here represented. The em- 
broidery is in thick crewel of 
different shades of green, all 
shown in distinct sequence, in- 
stead of being blended, the in- 
terior of leaves filled with fan- 
cy stitches. The material used 
for ground is a closely woven A 
linen called Kerrimuire twill, 

from the place of its manufac- 
ture. The stems of the pat- 

tern are in shades of brown, 

and the whole is bordered with 

plush of a green shade to match 
the embroidery. Curtains of 
this design for bed and win- — / 


dows were worked to match SRS 
the quilt. CIX 
Fig. 9 is a design for a book 
cover, which is to be outlined 
Quit. Excuisn Desten ee Fig. 9.—Destan For Book Cover.—Working Patt 

| Me . g. 9.—DersieN For Book Cover. orking Pattern. 


KENSINGTON ROYAL SCHOOL OF ART NEEDLE-WORK. 
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ARMOREL OF LYONESSE. 


(Continued from page 275.) 


‘“We were talking, when you made this 


sketch, of how one can grow to his highest | 


and noblest.” 

‘I have grown to my lowest,” he replied. 
‘*But you—you—” 

‘What has happened, my friend? You 
told me so much once about yourself; you 
taught me so much; you put so many new 
things into my head; you must tell me more. 
What has happened?” 

*“ Nothing.” 

“ Why are you here in this poor room? I 
have been to studios in Rome and Florence 
and Paris and Vienna. They are lovely 
rooms, fit for a man whose mind is always 
full of lovely images and sweet thoughts. 
But this—this room is not a studio. It is an 
ugly little prison. How can light and color 
Visit such a place?” 

“It explains itself. It proclaims aloud— 
Failure—Failure—Failure!” 

‘This picture is not Failure.” 

‘* My name is unknown. I work on like a 
mole under-ground. Iama Failure. You 
have seen Dick Stephenson. What did he 
say of me?” 

‘* He said that you must have left off work- 
ing. But you have not.” 

**What does it matter how much or how 
long a Failure goes on working?” 

** Have you lost heart, Roland?” 

‘*Heart and hope and faith. Everything 
is lost, Armorel!” 


“You have lost your courage because you | 


have failed. 
first—great men. 
for years. You were brave once, Roland. 
You were able to say that if you knew you 
were doing good work you cared nothing for 
the critics.” 

**You see, Dick was right. Ino longer do 
any work. I never send anything to the ex- 
hibitions.” 

**But why—why—why ?” 

‘‘Ask me no more questions, Armorel. 
Go away and leave me. How beautiful and 


But many men have failed at 


Robert Browning failed , 


glorious you have grown, child! But I knew | 


you would. And I have gone down so low, 
and—and—well, you see! Yes. I remem- 
ber how we talked of growing to our full 
height. We did not think, you see, of the 
depths to which we might also drop. There 
are awful depths, which you could never 
guess.” 

He sank into the chair,and hishead dropped. 

Armorel stood over him, the tears gather- 
ing into her eyes. 


“Roland ”—she laid her hand upon his | 


shoulder; there is no action more sisterly— | 


‘since I have found you I shall not let you | 


go again. 
away. 


you please. I have a great deal to tell you. 


It is five years since you went | 
You will tell me about yourself, when | 


Jon’t you remember how sympathetic you | 


used to be in the old days? 


I want a great | 


deal more sympathy now, because I am five | 


years older, and lam trying so much. I want 
you to hear me play—you were the first who 
ever praised my playing, you know. And 
you must see my drawings. I have worked 
every day, as I promised youI would. Ihave 
remembered all your instructions. Come 
and see your pupil’s work, my master.” 

He made no reply. 

‘** You live too much alone,” she went on. 
**Dick Stephenson told me that you have 
given up your club, and that you go nowhere, 


and that no one knows how or where you | 


live. You have dropped quite away from 
your old friends. Why did you do that? 
You live in this dismal room by yourself— 
alone with your thoughts: no wonder you 
lose courage and faith!” She opened the 
portfolio and drew out a number of sketches. 
**Why,” she said, ‘‘here are some of those 
you made with me. Here is Castle Bryher— 
you in the boat, and I on the ledge among 
the sea-weed under the great rock, and the 


shags in a row on the top; and here is Porth | 
Cressa; and here Peninnis; and here Round | 


Island. Oh, we have so many things to talk 
about? Will you come to see me?” 

‘‘You had better leave me alone, Armo- 
rel,” he said. ‘‘ Even you can do no good to 
me now.” 

** When will you come? 
down my address. I have a flat, and it is 
ever so much better furnished than this, sir. 
Will you come to-night? I shall be at home. 
There will be no one but Effie Wilmot. Oh, 
I am not going to talk about you, but about 
myself! I want your praise, Roland, and 
your sympathy. Both were so ready—once 
Will you come to-night?” 

“You will drive me mad, I think, Armo 
“ Will you come?” 

He shook his head. 


See, I will write 


‘*T have got to tell you how I became | 


rich, if you will listen. You must come and 
hear my news. Why, there is no one but 
you in all London who knew me when I 
lived on Samson alone with those old people. 
You will come to-night, Roland?” Again she 
laid her hand upon his shoulder. ‘‘I will 
ask np questions about you; none at all. You 
will tell me what you please about yourself. 
But you must let me talk to you about my 
self as frankly as in the old days. If you 
have got any kindly memory left of me at 
all, Roland, you will come.” 

He rose and lifted his shameful eyes to 
hers, so full of pity and of tears. 

“Yes,” he said; ‘* I will do whatever you 
tell me.” 

(to BE ConTINUED.) 
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Ruddy, rosy, happy lad! 
Only by breathing PURE 
AIR are such flesh-tints 
secured. Every home and 
every school may have Pure 
Air in abundance, without 
danger from the deadly 
draught. Science has conq- 
uered circumstance. The 
Sherman “ King” Vaporizer 
will keep fresh and vitalized 
any room, house, school or 
hall. It has no rival as a 
promoter of health, happi- 
ness, and good cheer. , 

A Vaporizer for the bedroom costs but $3.50. A larger one, 
for the home, $5. The largest, for office or schoolroom, $8. 
Each Vaporizer sold will rur. two months without attention, 


and it costs but from 2 to 4 cents a month for recharging. 
Illustrated circular, with testimonials, free. 








Sherman ‘ King’’ Vaporizer Co., Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
113 East 14th St., New York City. 





fortable. Sueeessfal where all Remedies Sold by F. HISCOX, 
ouly, 853 Br’dway, New York. Write for book of proofs FREE. 


SANSA III 
s’ A Well Dressed Woman 
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JOURNAL 





~ ma 


In Dress and Material 
we have the Best and most 
practical matter to be found, 
the very latest news in fashions, 





\y rn: 


published with illustrations, exclu- 
' sively in Tue Laptes’ Home Jour- 
NVnat. Practical home dress-making tells how to have 


4 the latest fashions at the smallest cost. 


ss , 
am We employ experienced editors for this special 
Swork and have exclusive facilities for the earliest in- 


S\ formation of anything new or desirable. 
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a We main- 
x tain special correspondents in London and Paris, and 
N control the best designers and artists obtainable. 
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\ aa As an experiment, and to introduce the JouRNAL 
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S| into your family, it is offered on trial from nowlZ 

~ to July 1st, 1890, on receipt of only 25 cts. B 
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S CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, /¢ 


AK PHILADELPHIA, PA. - 
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NESS & HEAD NOISES rye by | = 
Peck’s INVISIBLE TYBULA AR e 
CUSHIONS. a eard.Com- | 

° | 








ISO’S REMEDY FOR CATARRH.—Best. Easiest 
to use. Cheapest. Relief is immediate. A cure is 
certain. For Cold in the Head it has no equal. 


OF NV Nadaan 


It is an Ointment, of which a small particle is applied 
to the nostrils. Price, 50c. Sold by druggists or sent 
by mail. Address, E. T. HAZELTINE, Warren, Pa. 













SALARY. $40 EXPENSES IN ADVANCE 
allowed each month. Steady employ- 
: mentat home or traveling. Nosolicitin 

Duties delivering and making collections. No Posta 
Cards. Address withstamp, HAFER & CO., Piqua,O. 





Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 


Gor 

BEAUTY 

Skin & Scalp 
ESTORED 
why thes 





OTHING IS KNOWN TO SCIENCE AT ALL 
comparable to the Curtoura Remepres in their 
marvellous properties of cleansing, purifying, and 
beautifying the skin, and in curing torturing, dis- 
figuring, itching, scaly, and pimply <liseases of the 
skin, scalp, and blood, with loss of hair. 

Curiovra, the great Skin Cure, and Curioora Soap, 
an exquisite Skin Beautifier, prepared <2om it, ex- 
ternally, and Curtovra Resonvent, the new Blood 
Purifier, internally, cure every form of skin and blood 
disease, from pimples to scrofula. 

Sold everywhere. Price, Curtoura, 50c.; Rrso.- 
VENT, $1; Soap, 25c. Prepared by the Porrsr Drue 
AND Cuemtoar Co., Boston, Mass. 

Send for ‘“‘ How to Cure Skin Diseases,” 





DS al Pimples, blackheads, chapped and oily ea 
= skin prevented by Cuvrrovra Soar, “en 


Ee Dull Aches, Pains, and Weaknesses instantly 


relieved by the Cutioura AntI-Patn Paster, 
the only pain-killing plaster. 25c. 











A little accident 
which has occurred 
millions of times, and 
which happens now 
and then in every 
house. 





THE 


ANTI-KUM-OFF 


Window Shade Fastenors prevent all such accidents. 





Order them on all new shades. They only cost a trifle. 

¢?~ Agents and House Canvassers Wanted in 

every city and town where the shade makers are not 

supplied. Thousands of families buy them for shades 
already up. For outfit and terms address 

THE Paterson NOVELTY MANUFACTURING CoMPaNy, 
Sole Manufacturers, Paterson, N. J. 





CATARRH 
- COLDSc//scoUuGHS 
SORE THROAT 









An unfailing remedy. They prevent and 
cure COUGHS, BRONCHIAL CATARRH 
and THROAT irritations, mostiy due to 
| smoking. Always keep a box of Soden 
| Mineral Pastilles in your house. 

Be. B Pt SOc. a box 2 druggists. 
Soden Mineral Spring ] iemite 
15 Cedar st..New York. 


Liebig COMPANY'S 





EXTRACT OF BEEF. 


INCOMPARABLE IN FLAVOR, 
Use it for Beef Tea, Soups, Sauces (Game, Fish, 
ete.), Aspic or Meat Jelly. 
One pound of Extract of Beef equal to forty pounds 
of lean beef. Genuine only with signature of 
J. von Liebig, as shown above, in blue. 


=> BEAUTY. 


Wrinkles, Black-heads, 
3% Pimples, Freckles, Pittings, Moles 
wa) and Superfluous Hair permanently 
fam reinoved. Flesh increased or re- 

“} duced. Complexions beautified. The 
Form developed ; Hair, Brows and 
Lashes colored and restored. Inter- 
esting Book (sentsealed), 4c, Mme, 
Veiaro, 414 W.47th St.,N. ¥. 
City. Mention this paper. 






Any Lady or Gentle- 
man can have them. 
Send for circular to 


DEALBANT GLOVE COMPANY, 
33 Winter St., Boston, Mass. 
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